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The Musical 


“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY, FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goéthe. 








SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 








“VoL. 42—No. 8. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1864. 


4d. Unstamped. 


PRICE 454, Stamped. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tut SEASON witt POSITIVELY TERMINATE on SATURDAY, Marcu StH. 








TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY NEXT, 
(FEBRUARY 23rd, 25th and 27th.) 


“FAUST,” in ENGLISH. 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, TACCANI & FLORENCE LANCIA. 
SANTLEY, MARCHESI, DUSSEK & SIMS REEVES. 


Conouctor—SIGNOR ARDITL 








Commence at Hight. 





SECOND, AND POSITIVELY THE LAST, 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE 


“FAUST,” in ENGLISH, 
Ox MONDAY, FEBRUARY 291h, 
In Aid of the Funds of the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, TACCANI & FLORENCE LANCIA. 
SANTLEY, MARCHESI, DUSSEK & SIMS REEVES. 


Coxpuctor—SIGNOR ARDITI. 








Doors open at Half-past One. 
The Opera will commence at Two o'clock, and terminate at Half-past Five. 
Prices :—Private Boxes, from One to Three Guineas; Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Dress 
Circle, 7s. ; Upper Circle, 5s.; Pit, 3s.; Gallery, 2s. 
Box Office of the Theatre open daily. 
Tickets also procurable at the special offices, open on each occasion of performance, 
. the entrance of the Pit and Grand Tiers; also at Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
Sond Street. 


\{ EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 
i \ HALL.—THIRTEENTH SEASON.—Director, Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc.— 
The subscribers and the public are respectfully informed that the FIRST CONCERT 
of the season will take place on Wednesday evening, April 13, The Public Rehearsal, 
Saturday, April 9. The subscription is for five grand evening concerts and five pub- 
lic rehearsals. Sofa stalls and first rov, balcony, £2 2s., second row, balcony, £1 11s 
6d. Subscribers are requested to give notice to the Hon. Sec. before the end of the 
month if they wish to secure the same seats as last year. All seats unclaimed by the 
1st of March will he considered vacant, and appropriated to new subscribers. 
No. 33, Argyll Street, W. W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


PHILHARMONIO SOCIETY.—Conductor, Professor 
‘ STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D.—The Directors respectfully ‘announce 
that the CONCERTS of the ensuing season will take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on the following Monday evenings :—February 29; March 14; April 18; 
May 2, 16 and 30; June 13and 27. Subscriptions received by Messrs. Addison and 
Lucas, 210 Regent Street, 


(SONSERV ATORY OF MUSIC AT COLOGNE, under 

the Direction of M. FERDINAND HILLER. Beginning of the new Secruester, 
4th April. For further information, apply to the Secretary of the Conservatory 
(Fraukgasse 39). 


WILLIE PAPE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
\ ILLIE PAPE’S engagements are in the following 
order :—Hastings, Chatham, Lynn, Norwich, Weymouth, Truro, Penzance, 
Redimith, Camborne, St. Asaphs, Liskeard, Southsea, Winchester, Torquay, Swansea, 
Huddersfield and three adjoining towns, Preston, Northampton, Leamington, Chel- 
tenham, Cambridge, Nottingham, Stourbridge, Sheffield, Newcastle-under-Lynne, 
Stafford, Stoke, Longton, Hanley, Burslem, Birkenhead, Chester, Liverpool, Man- 


chester, Stockton-on-Tees, Sunderland, Carlisle, Dumfries, Dundee, Witue Pare 
is open to receive a few engagements for neighbouring towns, having a few days not 














“T NAVIGANTI” (“Tue Marixers”), Raxpeccer’s 
admired Trio for Soprano, Tenor and Bass, will be sung by Mapame 
RUDERSDORFF, Mr. MONTEM SMITH and Mr. G. PATEY, at Devonport, on 
Friday, 26th February, and at Bath, on Saturday, 27th February. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ next Soirée 


Musicale, for the practice of Vocal Concerted Music, wiil take place on 
Thursday, February 25, at her residence, 56 Bedford Square, W.C. 


ISS MINA POOLE will sing Ranpvecorr’s Popular 
Cradle Song, PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at Plymouth, on Thursday, 
25th February. 


WV DLLE. MARIE WIECK (Sister of Madame Crara 

ScuuMANnN) begs to announce that she has arrived in London for the Season, 
Applications respecting engagements or pupils (either for the Pianoforte or Singing) 
to be addressed to Messrs. Chappell’s, Music Publishers, New Bond Street, or at her 
resid , 194 M th Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 


R. GEORGE HOGARTH and Miss HELEN 


HOGARTH beg to announce their removal to No. 23 Ampthill Square, 
Mornington Crescent, N.W. 























R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elivet, Durham. 


ry preter and MADAME BADIA, and SIGNOR DI 
SAMMARINO (the Italian Tenor), have arrived in Town for the Season. 
Address—5 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


oe OR ARDITI begs to avnounce his removal from 
George Street to 46 Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 
IGNOR SIVORI will arrive in London, for the Season, 
on the 8th ot April. Communications for engagements to be addressed to Mr. 
Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, 244 Regent Street, W. 


ERR’ CHARLES OBERTHUR begs to inform his 
Pupils and Friends that he has returned from his recent concert engagements 
in Holland acd Germany. 7 Talbot Terrace, Westbourne Park, W. 


TO ORGAN BUILDERS. 
A FIRST-CLASS REED VOICER is offered constant 
Musical Standard, 77 Cheapside, City, E.C. 


employment at liberal terms. Address to CCC, care of the Proprietor of the 
TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
ANTED, by a Professor in a fashionable Watering- 


Place, an ASSISTANT, who must be well qualified to teach the Pianoforte 
and Singing, to undertake the Organ Duties in a Parish Church, and to instruct the 
Choir. Salary, £100 per annum. References required. Address A. B., 42 Hawley 
Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W. 


Tr ‘ Al ‘y 
O MUSIC-SELLERS & STATIONERS IN TOWN 
OR COUNTRY.—The Advertiser, aged 23, who has been SIX YEARS in the 
TRADE, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as COUNTER ASSISTANT. 
Excellent References. Address, B. A., care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 
foreign music warehouse, 244, Regent Street, London, 


EARER, MY GOD, TO THEE: a New Pianoforte 
Arrangement of T. B. Southgate's celebrated Hymn. By Brintey Ricwarps. 

Just published. Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s. 

A. Hamoxp & Co, (JuLLien), 214 Regent Street. 


ERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, the celebrated Hymn, 
arranged (with the permission of the Bishop of Argyle) as a Pianoforte Solo by 
Price 3s. ; Duet, 4s. Also as a Hymn, 2s. 6d. 





























e 
Brixtey Ricwaxps. 





filled up. An early application is requested. Address—W. O. Pape, 9 Soho Square. 


A. Hamsonp & Co. (JULLIEN), 214 Regent Street, 
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NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


’ 
‘“‘SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.’ 
The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
“ A new Christmas Pastoral, which is likely to prove doubly welcome to lovers of 
sacred music, since the words are taken from an unpublished hymn of the late Father 


Faber. Messrs. Duncan Davison have printed the whole Hymn at full length at 
the commencement ot the piece.” — Weekly Register. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun OxENFoRD, Fisq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











W H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME ;” Introducing “ Awake, my 

soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah 

** How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” an 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 

CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Symphony from the Messiah (“The shepherd's playing en their pipes,” 
&c.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born” (Messiah), and “ Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 
hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner'’s hymn.” 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 


risen to day," “ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell" (Messiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s, 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 
Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers:—No. 1. “‘ Inspiration,” by 
E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. ‘ Gaiety,” by Mandel, 1s. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


aND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608). 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 








MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET ‘DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Georcre B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“DI GIOGA INSOLITA,” 


ADELINA PATTI'S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS. 


ondon; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS EMMA HEYWOOD'S NEW SONG, 
“REST THEE, BABE,” 
Written and Composed for 
MISS EMMA HEYWOOD 


bY 
CHARLES J. HARGITT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





20th Edition. 


ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Auicz, Were Art Txov ?” 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
Obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—English (Natal) News. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 


*“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 
WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 
“LA COSTANZA," 


Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 
Par 


WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








Just Published, price 4s., 


“FROLIC,” 


Deuxieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS ALICE CUBITT, 


Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


‘* Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, it is clear and agreeable 
in its inventions.”—Athenceum., 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





M ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUS 
Characteristically Illustrated. 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 

“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W, M. 

“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ove 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 
Ballad written by James Broron. Composed by James Lea Summers. 

“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the an of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


POO a & py 
ccooce FQ 








MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (tor Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 


By Doxcay Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, 
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MR. PHELPS AND THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMITTEE. 


In wishing that the ensuing correspondence between myself and 
certain individuals acting officially on behalf of the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Committee for the celebration of the Tercentenary of the Birth of 
Shakespeare should be made public, I have no other desire than that I 
may set myself right not only with my personal friends, many of 
whom have already applied to me for an explanation of the causes 
which have induced me to refuse to take any part in the proposed 
performance to take place at Stratford in connection with the approach- 
ing celebration. but also that the motives which have induced me to 
this refusal, to vindicate my professional position in this country, may 
not appear in a false light, either through misconception or misrepresen- 
tation, to that public whose approval has been my great encouragement 
and reward during the many years of study and exertion I have 
devoted to the cultivation of the higher drama, and more especially to 
the illustration of the genius of Shakespeare ; and which approval I 
should be unwilling to forfeit in a matter which, if it involve to a cer- 
tain extent considerations which may be regarded as purely private and 
personal, in a much greater degree affects the estimation which I have 
won from the public in the exercise of my profession on the one hand, 
and on the other the respect and deference due from me in the same 
capacity to the public. Not deeming, when this correspondence 
opened, that its course would be otherwise than simple, natural, and 
satisfactory, as had been its commencement, I made no copies of my 
own letters, and therefore must appear most reluctantly as a narrator ; 
for, however brief and few the sentences needed to link the sequence 
of letters, I should have infinitely preferred leaving the correspondence 
to tell its own tale. 

TERCENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Committee Room, Town Hall, Stratford-upon-Avon, 7th Dec. 1863. 

Sir,—As instructed, I take leave respectfully to address to you the annoxed copy 
of a resolution adopted unanimously at the above date by the Committee organized 
here for the Celebration of the Shakespeare Tercentenary in Strattord-upon-Avon. 
As time is now very precious to the Committee, and an accident has detained the 
despatch of this letter for a couple of days, would you have the great kindness to 


favor me with your reply by return of post.—I am, Sir, truly yours, 
Samuel Phelps, Esq. Rosert E. Honter, Sec. 


Moved by J. J. Nason, Esq., M. B., Seconded by E. F. Flower, Esq., to Mayor 
of Stratford-upon-Avon) and unanimously Resolved,—‘* That the Secretary be in- 
structed to write to Samuel Phelps, Esq., requesting that gentleman to take part in 
the Dramatic Performances at the Festival in Strattord-upon-Avon, in April next.” 


To this letter I replied, that I believed it was intended to give 
a Shakesperian Performance at Drury Lane Theatre, on the 23rd of 
April, and in that case my services would be required in London, but 
that if it should prove otherwise, I should be happy to assist the 
Committee. To this came the following counter reply :— 


Sir,—In reply to your kind note of yesterday, consenting to take part in the 
Shakespeare Tercent y Celebration here, “if not in requisition in Drury Lane 
Theatre,” permit me to say that it is not intended to have any Dramatic performance 
in Stratford on the 23rd of April. According to present arrangements, Hamlet will 
be played on Tuesday, the 26th of that, month. The Rev. Mr. J. C. M. Bellew, who 
is a Vice-President and member of the local committee, has, however, kindly 
undertaken to see you on the subject, and will probably do so on Monday next. [ 
take leave to enclose you a copy of our programme, a revised edition of which will 
be published in a few days, and I hope you will do the Committee the honor of 
adaing your name to the list of Vice-Presidents.—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
Servant, Rosert E. Hunter, Sec. 

Samuel Phelps, Esq., &c. 





From the day on which I received this letter, until the 16th of 
January, 1864, a space of more than one calendar month, 1 waited in 
daily and patient expectation to see the Reverend Mr. Bellew, or to 
hear from the Committee. At length, on that day, I wrote to 
Stratford-on-Avon, asking whether the Reverend Mr. Bellew, not 
having appeared, as announced, in the capacity of spokesman for the 
Committee, I was to consider that the ofter of my services, elicited by 
their request, had been rejected. On the evening of the same day, 
and before, of course, I could receive any reply to this question, the 
following came to hand: 

Bedford Chapel, January 16th, 1864. 

3 My Dear Sir,—A short time back you would receive a communication from our 
Secretary at Stratford, asking you to favor the Tercentenary Festival with your 
presence and support. I have delayed writing to you until I could know definitely 
what E lay of Shakespeare's the Committee proposed to present. It is now arranged 
that Cymboline will be produced at Stratfurd-upon-Avon, on the evening of Tuesday, 
; pril 26th. This therefore is the proper time for me to address you, and convey the 
invitation of the Stratford Committee to take part in their Performance. I hope it 
i unnecessary for me to add, that I should think the Programme incomplete unless 
pe you and Miss Faucit could be included init. I sincerely trust that you will 
eel disposed to favor the Stratford Festival with your support and assistance ; and I 
belay ty you that if you will undertake the part of “ Iachimo,” your consent to 
Poo part will be received by all concerned in promoting the Festival with the 
bein est satisfaction. You will greatly oblige me if you will let me hear from you 

your early convenience ; and I hope your engagements will not prevent you, as 





the foremost of English tragedians, from taking part in the performances of a 

Festival got up todo honour to Shakespeare's memory.—Believe me, my dear Mr. 

Phelps, yours very faithfully, J. M. Bettew. 
S. Phelps, Esq. 


Before I replied to this, I deemed it advisable to wait for an answer 
to my letter to the Stratford Committee. It came on the 20th, 
informing me simply that a gentleman would call on me. I then re- 
plied to Mr. Bellew, explaining why I had not answered immediately, 
and concluding with a plain statement that I declined assisting at the 
Stratford Festival. I must here observe, in order to render the next 
communication from Mr. Bellew intelligible, that I had received at 
the same time, with the first official letter from the Secretary of the 
Stratford Committee, a private note from that gentleman, expressing a 
personal desire on his part to see me act in Hamlet, Othello, or Macbeth, 
at the approaching Stratford Performances. Unintentionally I mixed 
up the private note, mentioning three characters, with the official letter, 
mentioning only one — the first. I regret this mistake, as it has 
brought blame on the Secretary, but the confusion lends no strength to 
the case of the Committee or of Mr. Bellew, as the case may be, for 
the play of Hamlet is distinctly mentioned in the second official 
letter ; and why is it mentioned in a letter to me, if at that time, and 
before Mr, Bellew’s announced, but never paid visit, it had been con- 
templated to offer the part of Hamlet to another person ? 

Bedford Chapel, January 20, 1864.—5 p.m. 

My Dear Sir,—Your note is just received, and I send an instant repiy because I 
feel sure there must be some error. The facts you state as communicated to you by 
Mr. Hunter are utterly unknown to me; and the delays fccasioned in my writing to 
you were simply because I pressed upon the Committee the folly of asking a variety 
of persons to play. not being able distinctly to propose them what to play. There 
cannot be any possible difference of opinion and desire among any of the Committee 
at Stratford upon the one point, viz.—to produce a play in which you can appear to the 
satisfaction of yourself and the public. 1 am quite certain you are laboring under some 
misapprehension, therefore I write again to beg you to re ider your decision, 
with the perfect confidence that if you would prefer a night specially devoted to a play 
for you, and the parts cast as you might advise, the Committee would do all in their 
power to produce it with proper effect. I know it was their wish to combine you and 
Miss Faucit in one play, and with this view Cymbeline was selected. As I write in 
perfect ignorance regarding Mr. Hunter's letter to you, or who directed him to 
specity Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, 1 can say nothing on that matter; but it 
certainly surprises me, particularly as the Committee specially requested another 
gentleman to appear as Hamlet. I can only say (feeling certain they will support 
my request), that if Macbeth or Othello, or any other play of Shakespeare’s will be 
more acceptable to you than joining in Cymbeline, it shall be got up for you; and got 
up as far as possible according to your wishes. Whatever you may decide, let me 
beg you to dismiss any misconception as to their wish, for it would indeed be grievous if 
you were misled by any private letter from Stratford, and in consequence of it to 
form a final decision which every one concerned would regret. I feel certain that five 
minutes’ conversation would set the matter straight, and if agreeable to you I will 
call anywhere convenient.—Believe me, yours faithfully, J. M. Beiiew. 

8S. Pers, Esq. 





Now, for the first time, I made a record of the words used by me in 
the letter subsequently addressed to the representatives of the Stratford 
Committee. Here, therefore, is what I wrote in reply to the above :— 


My Dear Sir,—J claim the right, upon the following grounds, to be considered the 
foremost man in my profession in a demonstration meant to honor Shakspeare. I 
have produced worthily 34 of his plays, which no individual manager ever did before. 
They were acted in my theatre 4,000 times, during a period extending over eighteen 
years. I acted to the satisfaction of a large English public all his heroes—tragic and 
comic—and to that public I shall appeal, and publish this correspondence. The 
Stratford Committee have insulted me by asking any man in this country to play 
Hamlet on such an occasion, without having first offered a choice of characters to, 
yours faithfully, S. PHELPs. 


Committee Room, Stratford-upon- Avon, 22 Jan, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter to Mr. Bellew, dated Jan. 21st, has been handed to me, and 
in my capacity of Vice-Chairman of the Stratford Committee, I beg to offer the 
following reply. The communications addressed to you on our behalf will, I trust, 
sufficiently prove that we have most earnestly desired to present you betore the public 
as the foremost English Tragedian, at our coming celebration. To you we first 
wrote, inviting your co-operation. Your assertion that the Stratford Committee 
have insulted you, because, in the exercise of their discretion, they have ‘‘ claimed the 
right” to “ask any man in this country but you to play Hamlet,” while they have 
treely given you the whole range of Shakespear's plays to choose from, and under- 
taken to get up any tragedy for you that you might prefer, seems to need no further 
remark than for me to protest against your attributing toa body of gentlemen an 
intent of which they are innocent, and of which they find themselves accused by you 
with as much amazement as I do. If you publish the correspondence, be good 
enough to append this letter.— I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. F, Flower. 

Mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon and Vice-Chairman to the Committee. 


P.S.—I do vot lose sight of the fact that the Committee wish to combine your 
services with Miss Faucit's in their first performance, and after long discussion were 
induced to select Cymbeline—but the letters addressed to you will show that they 
were prepared to consult your wishes if you preferred some other play. 


Dear Sir,—When I wrote to Mr. Bellew a few days since, simply declining to 
“assist at the Stratford Festival,” I hoped to hear no more on the subject; but his 
subsequent letter, and your own of yesterday's date, which I beg to ackuow ledge the 
receipt of, have aggravated the affront already offered me. 1 will quote your own 
words :—‘' To you we first wrote, inviting your co-operation.” Lin all courtesy acceded. 
One would haye supposed that in common decency the next step would have been 
to consult my inclination with regard to the character I should (at all events) wish 
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to appear in. Irstcad of which I hear no more cn the subject for weeks, and when Ido, I 
fing that another gentleman has been solicited to act the part of Hamlet, which I 
should certainly have Chosen, and that Cymbeline had been selected for me without 
one word having been addressed to me on the subject. If this is the courtesy due from 
the body of gentlemen you speak of to another gentleman whose assistance they had 
sought, I can only say that the sooner our dictionaries find another definition of the 
term the better. 1 will comply with your request, by adding your letter to this 
correspondence, when the time shall have arrived for its publication.—Faithfully 
yours, S. Pugrs, 
E. F. Flowers, Esq. 


Mr. Hunter, the Secretary of the Committee, having been selected to 
bear the burthen of the miscarriage which had befallen the negotiations 
he had first opened with me at their request, and having written to me 
to vindicate him from the blame unjustly thrown on him, I wrote the 
last of the two following, with which happily terminates a corres- 
pondence which I content myself with leaving to the judgment of all 


impartial readers :— 

Stratford-upon-Avon, January 22nd, 1864. 
Dear Sir,—I have received to-day a letter from the Rev. Mr. Bellew, informing 
me that he has written to you, asking if you would like a play specially got up for 
you, during the Festival week at Stratford-upon-Avon. As a brother actor and 
member of the Tercentenary Committee, I beg most earnestly that you will consent 
to the proposition. Without you the dramatic performances wuld be incomplete. 
Mr. Fechter has been selected to play Hamlet, (I was absent from Stratford when this 
arrangement was made). You are the acknowledged head of the English tragedians, 
and therefore you have a right and ought to appear in one of your favorite Shake- 
spearian parts upon such an occasion. I am sure that my feeling will be reciprocated 
ly the professicn and the English public generally.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

JAMES BENNETT. 


8, Canonbury Square, 26th January, 1864. 

My Dear Sir,—But that you seem likely to be annoyed by the bluncering, or 
something worse, of other people, I really would not trouble myself to write another 
line upon this subject. I bave had enough—indeed, something too much of italready. 
The few lines you privately addressed to me on the 12th of December have nothing to 
do with it. Thus stands the case :—On the 7th of December, you sent me officially 
the copy of a resolution adopted unanimously by the Stratford Committee, requesting 
me to take part in the Dramatic Performances at the Festival in Aprilnext. I 
wrote you acceding to that request. I concluded, as a matter of course, that no other 
tragedian had previously been applied to, and that I was right in my conclusion 
appears from the following passage contained in a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Flower, on the 22nd inst.: ** Zo you we first wrote, inviting your co operation.” On 
the 12th of December, you wrote thanking me for consenting to take past in the 
hakespeare Celebration in April, and saying, ‘according to present arrangements, 
Hamlet will be played on the 26th of that month,” and then, ‘The Rev. J. C. M. 
Bellew, who is a Vice-President, and member of the local Committee, has, however, 
kindly undertaken to see youon the subject, and will probably do so on Monday 
next.” I neither saw nor heard from Mr. Bellew until the 16th of January. Could I 
suppose, from your oficial communication of the 12th of Decembszr, that Mr. Fechter 
had been solicited to play Hamlet at that time? Does not Mr. Flower’s letter assert 
that I was the first whose co-operation had been invited? Is it not plain enough that 
1 have been grossly insulted? Your private letter to me of the 12th of December 
contains the following passage, which, as I have said before, has nothing to do with 
the affair as it stands between me and Mr. Bellew or the Committee :—“I cannot 
resist the temptation which this correspondence holds out to me of expressing the 
great gratification I should experience personally in seeing you play Hamlet, Macbeth, 
or Othello, at the great national Shakespeare Tercentenary celebration at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in 18t4.” There is not in your letter another word which concerns the 
Ci mmittee in any way, and only refers to what would have taken place after the 
Festival should be over. Will you kindly tell Mr, James Bennett that I intended 
writing him by this post, but am prevented ; he will know by this time how the 
matter stands, and I am sure will sympathise with,—Faithfully yours, 

Sami. Puetrs, 
pee 
THE SHAKESPEARIAN TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 
AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
To the Editor of the OpseRvER. 


Committee Room, Feb. 11, 1864. 

Sm,—As chairman of the general committee I write to request the favor 
of ycur inserting in your paper the report of the “ Entertainments Com- 
mittee” relating to the correspondence Mr. Fhelps has seen fit to publish. 1 
will only add that our committee has undertaken a Jarge amount of labor and 
a large amount of money risk, in our efforts to achieve a great work, and if 
we fail we shall have to pay for such failure out of our own pockets, and also 
bring upon ourselves the censure failure ever produces. Therefore, while Mr 
Phelps ‘‘claims the right to be the foremost man in his profession,” we 
“claim the right,” and exercise the right also, of using every means in our 
power to place before the public successfully three of Shakespeare's plays, and 
I think we should have committed a great blunder if we had contracted our 
theatrical representations to the small dimensions we must have done had we 
yielded to the professional jealousy cf “the foremost man in his profession,” 
instead of availing ourselves of the generous support of the numerous talented 
ladies and gentlemen who put aside all personal considerations in rendering 
their valuable and valued assistance.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. F. Flower. 
Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon. 
[grort oF THE ENTERTAINMENTS ComMMITTEE 

In accordance with a resolution passed by a general committee, we 
now lay before the public the facts alluded to in a correspondence 
recently published by Mr. Phelps. 

Upon its being decided to have three evenings devoted to dramatic 
cntertainments at the forthcoming festival we considered it desirable 





that three of Shakspere’s plays should be produced, in the cast of 
which every actor of note, willing to assist, might take a part. 

We accordingly put ourselves into communication with several cf 
the leading performers, Mr. Phelps and Mr. Fechter among others, 
and from each of these gentlemen we received a ready response. We 
then considered that, as Hamlet was the character in which Mr. lechter 
had made his first and greatest impression, it would be most desirable 
that he should sustain that part, leaving to Mr. Phelps the whole range 
of Shakspere’s plays, in most of which we knew that he had taken 
the leading characters. We accordingly wrote to Mr. Fechter, re- 
questing that he would act Hamlet. He at once responded to our 
request, and in a most handsome manner placed the whole resources 
of the Lyceum Theatre at our disposal. 

Mr. Buckstone having, in the same liberal spirit, undertaken to 
produce Zwelfth Night, we congratulated ourselves that, with Mr. 
Phelps and other distinguished performers in a play on the third night, 
we should be in a position to arrange a most attractive programme. 

The public are aware, through the correspondence published by Mr. 
Phelps, that Cymbeline was suggested, as being one of the least 
known, though most beautiful of Shakspere’s plays, and one in which 
the talents of Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Phelps could be combined, 
The public are also aware that an offer was made to produce any other 
play which Mr. Phelps might prefer, but that he declined to appear in 
any other character, or take any part in the proceedings, because Mr. 
Fechter’s aid had also been invited. 

We had hoped that upon such an occassion, every actor would have 
thought only of the great name in whose honor the festival is to be 
held, and we deplore that a gentleman whose reputation as an Actor is 
connected with so many of Shakspere’s works, should have allowed 
personal feelings to interfere. 

But while we deeply regret that, amid the toil and anxiety and the 
many difficulties continually arising in making arrangements attendant 
upon the preparation of so great a festival, we should have received a 
check from a quarter in which we least expected it, we are happy to 
add that through the generous spirit evinced by Miss Faucit and others, 
we shall be able to produce on the third evening a play in which the 
whole of the characters will be most worthily tustained.—Signed on 
behalf of the Entertainments Committee, R. H. Hosses. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Feb. 11, 1864. 


es 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 
( Continued.) 

To judge from the contents of the preface, the leading points in 
which we have quoted, and still more from the manner in which the 
author speaks of the character of his book, we are at first inclined to 
believe that nothing more is contained in the latter than a connected 
narrative of the eventsin C. M. Von Weber’s life, without any refer- 
ence at all, or, at least, with very slight reference, to the develop- 
ment of his talents as an artist, and to his creative efforts. ‘Ihis, 
fortunately, is not the case, and when the author declaims against 
those biographies of artists which give us rather an analysis and criti- 
cism of the works of their hero than a history of the course ef his cut- 
ward and inward life, or, at any rate, devote the greatest space to the 
former, he does so probably only to excuse, in a certain degree, the 
insufficiency of his own musical knowledge, and to justify the 
opposite plan of treatment, which is principally purely historical, 
and critical only with regard to the biographical element, uct 
making the criticism cf works its chief object. His bcok, however, 
furnishes anyone who reads it, with Weber's works at his side, 
with plenty of materials—partly based upon other persons’ opinions, 
and partly on these, though not profoundly metived, of the authcr 
himself—to enable him to form his own picture of the develoy meut 
of Webcr as an artist, without having the subjective views of the 
biographer concerning the process forced upen him, as is sometimes 
the case in the biographies of other artists. 

It is true, that, when at p. vii. of the preface, the author says: 
** Nothing would have been casicr than to fill up many pages of 
this bcok with the usual tirades of musical criticism on Weber's 
works, tirades which would everywhere have been justifiable, since 
in music every person has a truth of his own, and hence the por- 
trayal of what is felt by cne man is almost aksolutely worthless for 
another,”—he is scarcely excusable for going so far. In the first 
place, it may, certainly, be an easy task to fill a book with “ tirades 
of musical criticism,” for we have examples of this in the case cf 
mere compilers to order, who fall upon, as upon most welcome 
beoty, the materials which the investigation of authorities has fur- 
nished and scientific criticiem has sifted, employing it in would-be 
intellectual plagiarisms. But it is difficult, very difficult, to 
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refrain from giving, not ‘ tirades of criticism,” but analysis and 
criticisms penetrating into the opr of musical works; from 
watching genius engaged in the task of creation in its secret work- 
shop; from searching out the plan and its gradual realisation until 
it has become a marvellous structure ; from surmising, while sink- 
ing one’s own imagination in the idiosyncracy of another, what 
gave birth and character to the melodies and harmonies of the 
master ; and from portraying with knowledge and skill the result 
of our surmises. Whoever, therefore, possesses the power of genuine 
wsthetico-musical criticism, even in the biography of a musician, is 
not only justified in exercising that power, but, by exercising it, 
will lend a great charm to his book, and invest it, in the eyes of 
musicians, with instructive significance. Furthermore, the author 
goes too far when he bases musical criticism exclusively ‘‘ upon what 
is felt by one man ;” there exists in music, as well as in other Arts, 
generally valid laws of criticism and esthetics, laws which guide 
every one who judges a musical work, and it would be a sad fact if 
everything that has been thought and expressed on the Beautiful 
in music, in connection with the productions of Palestrina, Bach 
and Handel, down to those of Mendelssohn, Schumann and com- 
posers of our own: time, were for us ‘‘ almost absolutely worthless ! ” 

But the author has, probably, gone too far in these expressions 
of opinion only because he wished to protest against that mode of 
writing the biographies of artists which presumes to construct an 
artist’s life from out of his works; which takes upon itself to settle 
apodictically the process of development of the spark given by 
Heaven ; and to demonstrate to us that the origin, sequence, form 
and substance of the creations of genius necessarily spring in every 
instance from inward causes and are not otherwise possible. Sucha 
system of interpretation bears the same relation to critical knowledge 
and historical research that astrology bears to astronomy, and when 
Herr M. Von Weber comes forward to oppose psychiological divina- 
tion of this description, and disdains to employ it in the biography 
of his father, we think he is perfectly right, because, differing from 
some writers—who, when speaking of the creations of genius, dis- 
regard all experience relating to outward. causes and circumstances, 
as well as human feelings, which belong to men of genius as well as 
to others—we by no means admire the mania for forcing upon the 
world the dogma that all the productions of an author must follow 
in a certain manner, and could not have existed otherwise. How 
difficult it is to fathom and discriminate the inner and outer causes 
of the creations of musicians, poets, and writers now living, and 
with whom we ourselves are well acquainted. How then can the 
biographer of a person long deceased lay claim to infallibility in such 
matters? We all know, in the case of Shakspere, for instance, how 
the fanatical worshippers of that poet carry this kind of criticism 
into the very minutest details, and do not shrink from rendering 
themselves ridiculous by declaring, and, therefore, regarding as 
admirable, even his most vapid repartees, or most obscenely coarse 
jokes, necessities, in the course of his development, for him to reach 
the height of tragic production. 

The author of C. M. Von Weber's biographyjdoes not, however, 

so completely exclude his own opinions and those of others concern- 
ing the composer’s works, as we should have expected from the 
views put forth in the preface; to be convinced of the contrary we 
have only to read in this first volume, which comprehends Weber's 
life up to the year 1816, all that is said about the compositions then 
completed—about, for instance, the first operas, Das Waldméddchen, 
Peter Schmoll, Sylvana and Abu Hassan; sundry cantatas and 
songs, the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major, &c. But the 
reader must not expect an analysis extending into details. 
_ With regard to the account of Weber's life, properly so-called, 
It contains much highly interesting matter that captivates our 
attention and offers an attractive picture of what C. M. Von Weber 
was, under the unfavorable circumstances of his youth, and until 
he obtained the appointment of Conductor of the Royal Private 
Band, at Dresden, on Christmas day, 1816. 

The whole work is parcelled out into four divisions, of which 
three, in two volumes, will contain a picture of the master’s life, 
and the fourth (the third volume) a new edition of his posthumous 
writings. ‘The first volume, now published, comprehends the first 
two divisions of the biography, which have been designated by the 
titles that Weber himself was accustomed to give these portions of 
his life and labors. ‘The first: ‘‘ Years of Youth, Apprenticeship, 
and Wanderings” (from 1786 to 1812), takes up twelve sections 


(page 1 to 394); and the second: ‘ Yoke-Years,” or “ Years of 
Servitude,” three sections (page 399 to 546). 

After devoting a retrospective glance to Weber's ancestors, who 
came originally from Upper Austria, and most of whom 
a marked partiality for music and the stage, the author gives us a 
very interesting and characteristic picture of Franz Anton Von 
Weber, the composer's father, a picture by which he mercilessly 
destroys the notions we previously entertained of Franz Anton as a 
major, a chamberlain, &c., &c., as he is designated in the Encyclo- 
pedia articles on Carl Maria, and portrays, in strict accordance 
with the results of his researches, the strange being, who never 
settled down as long as he lived, and, unfortunately, distinguished 
himself as little by dignity of character or principle. Without 
having studied any profession in particular, but possessing a natural 
talent for music and everything connected with the stage, besides 
being a handsome man, remarkable for his aristocratic manners, 
Franz Anton was an ensign ; a lieutenant in the Imperial Army at 
Rossbach ; an actuary; a steward; a court counsellor of domains ; 
well-off ; poor ; a musician on his own resources ; a musical-director 
in Liibeck ; a musical conductor in Eutin; town-musician at the 
same place, in bad circumstances (during which state of things 
Carl Maria was born, on the 18th December, 1786); and then a 
theatrical manager eternally roving from place to place. During 
the later period, it is true that he signed and called himself a major, 
but he never was one. 

Such were the circumstances under which Weber first saw the 
light, and under which he spent his youth. Let us hear what the 
author of his biography says in a fragment from the second section. 
It will serve at the same time as a specimen of the author's style of 
narrative. 

“ The boy was very sickly. He suffered more especially from a local 
affection, which appears to have been seated in the upper part of his 
thigh-bone. He was four-years old before he learned to walk alone, 
and every violent movement caused him pain. His complaint was 
never quite cured, and caused the lameness, subsequently remarked, in 
his right foot. It at first proved, when he was a child, a great obstacle 
to his taking part in the games of companions ot his ownage. He was— 
especially during the period his father entertained the hope of making 
him a young phenomenon, and while the never-ending music lessons 
disgusted and rendered him nervous—timid, and excitable, avoiding the 
mental and bodily movements and exertions with which boyish life and 
boyish games are inevitably connected. Subsequently, when, after his 
mind had freer scope, and his joyous elastic temperament had got the 
better of material obstacles, he became aware that, despite his corporal 
weakness, his companions gathered around him with a kind of deference, 
and his soul grew able to free its action alinost completely from the 
influences of bodily suffering, there sprang up within his breast a 
fullness of life which frequently almost became mere wantonness, and 
actually made him the very heart and soul of all the acts of violence and 
roguish pranks which occurred in the circle of his playmates. His 
power—already mentioned, and exercised from his earliest youth—of 
elevating the action of the mind above the pressure of the sickly frame, 
alone enabled Weber to embody the revelations of his genius in all 
their healthy fullness, for the sensation of enjoying vigorous health, and 
of not being burdened by the body, because the latter requires nothing, 
was one Weber never knew. It was amid the admonitory cries of 
weakness, the harsh sounds of pain, and from out the gloom of depres- 
sion that he had to catch those strains which, by their spring-like 
freshness and their forest sweetness, delight and will ever delight us 
and our Epigoni. His father and step-brother Fridolin (called simply 
Fritz) taught him music between them. ‘The poor child swallowed 
unwillingly the fare with which he was satiated, and, to his father’s 
despair, appeared almost entirely deficient in talent. On one occasion, 
as Weber himself relates one of the earliest reminiscences of his child- 
hood, Fridolin, throwing away the fiddle-bow, with which he had 
often, in his rage, rapped the child’s little unskilful hands, exclaimed : 
‘Carl, you may perhaps become anything else, but you will never be 
amusician!’ “ Fortunately Franz Anton did not lose patience so quickly ; 
it seems, too, that as the boy’s mind was developed, his natural gifts 
became more apparent, so that his lessons were continued even during 
the wanderings of the Weberian opera company to Erlangen and Augs- 
burg in 1793-4. But even though, at this early period of his youth, 
Weber's feeling for music had not extended as far as the awakening the 
talent of a child phenomenon, the circumstances amid which the boy 

sed the first years of his youth, and received his first strong and in- 
delible impressions, exercised the most powerful influence on the direction 
taken by his talent in its subsequent development It was these cireum- 
stances principally which gave him that thoroughly dramatic character 








in which consists a great part of the originality of his productions. 
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“The playing-place in the house, the street, the garden, the wood, 
and the meadow, the battle-field upon the forms at school, a field on 
which, generally, the foundations of a boy’s views and character are 
laid, were almost unknown to him. ‘There is no doubt that the games 
in which he took delight with companions of his own age, and in which 
the germ of all a person’s subequent views is so frequently contained, 
were partially, as far as his bodily condition allowed, similar to those 
which fill up the hours of amusement of other boys, but the scene 
where they took place was different, and there were mixed up in them 
elements ordinarily foreign to boyish minds. For Weber, as the son 
of the manager, and playmate of the children of the musicians and 
of the actors, and as one compelled by his weakness to remain near his 
parents, the theatre, the orchestra, and the stage were that world usually 
found by a boy in the street, the garden, and the court-yard. The 
battles usually waged by the boyish host with sticks and switches 
upon the common, were fought out by Weber and his companions with 
swords covered with silver paper, and with pasteboard shields, borne, 
in the evening, by their fathers as bandits or heroes. The float was 
the fortress defended against the storming party in the orchestra; stage 
lumber furnished lurking-places and retreats, while dresses appropriated 
on the sly, decked the kings and the officers. The wings, machinery, 
and painted woods were their home, just as the rustling forest is that 
of the hunter’s son. Weber's first youthful reminiscences were most 
closely and firmly interwoven with recollections of stage and orchestral 
arrangements; with but half understood dramatic plots, which had to 
supply the place of scholastic absurdities; and with the whole techni- 
cal mechanism of stage life, with which the boy became as familiar as 
with the laws regulating tops or hide-and-seek, at which he played 
with his companions. As, however, no study of the grammar and 
syntax of a language can replace the animation of words heard from 
youth upwards, this absolute intimacy with all the material details of 
stage-business, an intimacy enabling a person to hit instinctively 
upon what is right, gave Weber an immense advantage in his efforts 
as a dramatic composer, because he instinctively knew @ priort what 
was required to render effective for stage purposes an idea, an action, or 
a dramatic form, while it gave him, as a conductor, a vast superiority 
over all who were acquainted practically or theoretically with only 
certain departments of stage matters. 

“ But great as was consequently, on the one hand, the advantage the 
boy derived, in his subsequent development, from his association with 
his father’s company, the dangers arising from it were, on the other 
hand, quite as great, on account of the irregularity of a new theatrical 
life, the lax morality belonging to it; and littleness of conception and 
outwardness in the treatment of Art. That he escaped these dangers 
better than many other persons was partially owing to the constitution 
of his inner nature, which threw off, as clear water does greasy fat, 
everything that defiled and diverted him from his upward course; but 
it was owing, also, and ina far greater degree, to the influence of the 
gentle, pure, and, at the same time, profoundly melancholy individuality 
of his young mother, a finely educated and sensible woman, who unceas- 
ingly instructed the ailing child and took him under the wing of her 
soul, undermining, as far as lay in her power, the effects of a theatrical 
life, for which she felt antipathy, and developing, with feminine care 
and delicacy, the boy’s natural tendency to goodness of heart; but, 
finally, it was owing, likewise, to the fact that his lucky star placed him 
under the guidance of serious teachers actuated by noble motives, 
whose agency paralyzed those doubtful influences, the power of which, 
as we must to our regret avow, was the more to be dreaded, because the 
father’s character did not offer the boy a model to which he might look 
up with sufficient confidence for it to be an effective safeguard. 


( To be continued.) 
———— 


Vienna.—Madlle. Liebhart leaves us at the expiration of her 
engagement, next Easter. She intends taking up her permanent 
residence in London.—Mr. Gye has been here tenor-hunting for the 
last week. As Sig. Tamberlick will not be in London until May, Mr. 
Gye wants some one to occupy that gentleman’s place during the 
month of April. He has made the most brilliant offers to Herr 
Wachtel, but the latter has already bound himself for the month in 
question to Herr Deichmann in Berlin. After engaging Herr Wachtel 
from the Ist April 1865 to the 20th June, at an expense of 15000 
florins, Mr. Gye has set off to Berlin, to see if he cannot prevail upon 
Herr Deichmann to let Herr Wachtel play at Berlin in the month of 
May instead of in that of April. In case the German manager con- 
sents, Herr Wachtel’s first performances in London will be in JI 
Trovatore, Guillaume Tell, Lucia, and Stradella. 


Enrurr.—Mad., Viardot-Garcia sang, on the 2nd inst., at the con- 
cert of the Erfurt Musical Association. She was greatly applauded, 
as was, also, Herr Louis Litbeck, professor of the violoncello at the 
Leip. ic Conservatory. 





MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

If there was previously any doubt as to the vocal capabilities of Herr 
Hagen from Hamburg, the gentleman of whom I spoke in my last 
letter, that doubt has been completely set at rest, for ever and a day, 
by his impersonation of Max in Der Freischiitz. Nature evidently gave 
him a good voice, but, like so many others, he has most effectually 
ruined it by his total want of anything resembling art in its employ- 
ment. Alas! for Herr Hagen. The management of the Royal Opera 
House were but too willing and ready to engage him, had he only 
given them a ghost of a chance, because they are exceedingly hard 
up for a good tenor; he did not, however, and so there was no 
engagement. Yet, “ What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
as the proverb puts it, and I shall not be surprised to see in the papers 
flaming accounts of Herr Hagen’s success in some other city. How 
lucky it is for singers, as well as for young ladies, that tastes differ. 

A bright particular star, in the person of Malle. Artét, appeared in our 
operatic heavens the other evening. The part selected for her début 
was that of Rosine in // Barbiere. It is now four years since this 
lady made her first appearance before a Berlin public, in the same 
character, and as a member of the Italian Opera Company at the 
Victoria Theatre, her leading colleagues being Signori Carrion, Delle 
Sedie, Brémond and Fricci. She was a great success, and for night 
after night, as I duly chronicled at the time, the theatre was crammed 
by an enthusiastic and enraptured audience. I am afraid that her 
present engagement will not turn out quite such a series of triumphs. 
I have spoken with a great many persons, and, with hardly an excep- 
tion, they say she is not what she was. Nor do I myself think she 
is. I agree with one of the principal critics, who states that the course 
she has been pursuing since she was last here is a highly injudicious 
one. Instead of remaining in a good Italian company, where, sur- 
rounded by real artists, she might have continued to improve, she has 
preferred to figure as a “star,” and in the midst of a set of non- 
eutities, some of whose faults she has contracted, just as an Englishman 
in America soon acquires a twang by no means agreeable to British 
ears, continued singing the same parts over and over and over again, 
till she must have gone through them as a child goes through its 
lesson, without feeling what she was uttering. Her voice, too, has 
suffered. Still, however, she is a fine singer, and might yet, perhaps, 
take warning in time. Some kind friend should see if she be willing 
to do so, by drawing her attention to the fact that some of the bravura 
specimens and cadences in which she now indulges are far inferior 
to those she learned from her mistress, Mad. Viardot-Garcia. Both 
in her acting and singing, moreover, she appeared indifferent to what 
was going on, when it did not immediately concern herself. With 
regard to the music, for instance, she tock but small part in the con- 
certed pieces. All her resources were husbanded for the more striking 
morceaux. Indeed, the only ones in which she appeared really and 
truly to exert her powers to their full extent were the aria d’ intrada, 
and the duet with Figaro. These, I must say, she gave splendidly, 
introducing the following alteration (borrowed, by the way, from 
Alboni,) in the duet :-— 




















In the above pieces she was uproariously, and, let me add, deservedly 
applauded. The pieces she introduced instead of Rode’s “ Variations” 
and the ‘Bacio Walz,” which she used to give, were not generally 
admired, despite that one was M. Gounod’s “ Serenade,” and that it 
was charmingly rendered. The others were “Santa Lucia,” by 
Braga, and “ II Silfo,” a bolero expressly composed for her by Signor 
Arditi. By the way, Mdlle. Artét sang in Italian and gave the 
dialogue in German. Do you not call this duoglottism absurd? If 
you do not, I do. In my opinion, it is a piece of sickening vanity. 
The regular members of the company did their best to support their 
fair visitor, and really got on very well—considering. But Rossini’s 
bravura style is up-hill work for them. Despite my wish not to be 
hypercritical, 1 cannot refrain from stating that their execution of it 
put me strangely in mind of an elephant dancing ; however docile and 
however well-trained the poor brute may be, he is prevented by his 
vature and build from ever displaying the nimbleness of the monkey 
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or the grace of the gazelle. I have a bone to pick, too, with the con- 
ductor, who, on this occasion, was Herr Radecke. Whether he did 
not know better, or whether he had a hot supper awaiting him at home, 
and was afraid it might get cold, I cannot, from my ignorance of his 
domestic arrangements, possibly take upon myself to decide, but there 
is one thing certain: he repeatedly took the tempo much too fast— 
now and then, indeed, at almost railway speed. 

The other operas performed since I wrote have been M. Gounod’s 
Faust, Gluck's Orpheus, Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento ; and, on the 
10th inst., Mr. or Herr Jules Benedict’s long promised, and impatiently 
expected opera, Die Rose von Erin, as it is called here, or The Lily of 
Killarney, as it is entitled in England. It achieved—so I am told— 
a most brilliant success, I interpolate the four words, “so I am told,” 
because I speak from hearsay. I was not able, much to my regret to be 
present on the night of the first representation, but I will send you a 
full account in my next letter. 

So much, at present, in the way of opera. Concerning concerts, I 
may mention that Herren Stahlknecht and Zimmermann have brought 
their this year's series of Soirées for Chamber-Music to a close. The 
programme for the last Soirée comprised :—Quartet, in G minor, 
Haydn; Beethoven's Grand Trioin D major, and Quartet in E minor. 
Herren Zimmermann and Stahlknecht deserve the thanks of all those 
who love music of the first order.—Handel’s Maccabeus was executed 
the other day by the members of Stern’s Gesangverein, but somewhat 
after the style of Z/amlet without the part of the vacillating and re- 
flecting young Dane. Herr Krause was so hoarse that the entire bass 
pe had to be omitted. The remaining parts were entrusted to 
fesdames Cash-Lewy, Pressler, and Herr Woworsky. The ladies 
were pretty good, but Herr Woworsky was not equal to the part of 
Judas. The choruses went well. Of course, however, it was impos- 
sible that the work could produce anything like the effect it ought to 
have produced had Herr Krause been able to sing the music allotted 
to him. 

Herr Fabian Rehfeld, a violinist who is held in good esteem here, 
gave his annual concert in the rooms of the Singacademie. He 
generally has a band to second his own efforts, but, on this occasion, 
adopted another plan, and gave his friends and admirers merely 
chamber-music. ‘This was a mistake. In the first place, the rooms 
of the Singacademie are not fitted for this kind of music, and, in the 
next, the concert-giver is not so either. His tone is soft, gentle and 
sympathetic, it is true. but very meagre. The best thing Herr 
Rehfeld did was his part in Beethoven’s G major Sonata, in which 
Herr Ehrlich performed the piano part. The vocalist was Malle. 
Amélie Minster, who sang Isabella’s grand air from Robert le Diable, 
and two songs, one of which was from the pen of the bénéficiaire. 

For this week I have come to the end of my tether. I have no 
more to add save the one word VALE. 

—_——9———. 

Liece.—The Concert of the Conservatory, on the 6th inst., under 
the direction of that excellent conductor M. Soubre, was highly in- 
teresting, both on account of the pieces selected, and of the manner in 
which they were performed. The programme included specimens of 
the Symphonies of Haydn, Beethoven and Weber; choruses from 
Handel’s Samson, and two pieces by Ferdinand Hiller ; “ Heloise und 
die Nonnen an Abelard’s Grab,” and “ Palmsonntag-Morgen.” ‘The 
audience received the two latter compositions in the most hearty 
fashion. Herr Hiller was called for several times, and had to bow his 
thanks from the orchestra. “ Palmsonntag-Morgen” wasencored. The 
Legia Vocal Association for Male Voices, which lately carried off the 
prize of honor at Aix-la-Chapelle, showed their respect for Herr 
Hiller, by giving him a serenade, despite the bitterly cold night, and 
finishing with some hearty cheers in his honor. 

Leirsic.—The members of the Singacademie propose giving a 
performance on the 21st inst., of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, for the benefit 
of the Schleswig-Holsteiners.—At the 16th Gewandhaus-Concert, the 
following pieces were performed: F major Symphony (No. 8), 
Beethoven ; Andante for the flute, Mozart (played by M. de Vroye, 
from Paris) ; aria from Britannicus, Graun (sung by Mad. Viardot- 
Gareia) ; “ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” Mendelssohn’s Air 
from Jdomeneo, Mozart (sung by Mad. Viardot-Garcia) ; Fantasia for 
the flute, on motives from La Juive, M. de Vroye (executed by the 
composer); Songs at the piano (sung by Mad. Viardot-Garcia). 

Lrruertanp—({ From a Corespondent )—A highly interesting lecture, 
entitled “ An Evening with Mozart,” was delivered on Tuesday, Jan. 
26th, in the Room, Litherland (near Liverpool), by Mr. John Jackson, 
professor of music, with pianoforte illustrations. ‘After giving a brief 
biography, combined with an account of the works of the great com- 
poser, the lecturer described Mozart as standing between the ancient 
aud modern schools of music, and as never equalled in variety of style 
and effect. Mr, Jackson was loudly applauded at the conclusion, so 


much so that there is a chance of his lecturing on another occasion. 


. 





MRS. JOSEPH ROBINSON IN PARIS. 


Mme. J. Robinson appartient 4 cette grande nation anglaise qui 
donne & tout—aux choses d'art comme aux choses de la vie—un cachet 
si particulier d’individualité. Artiste habile autant que convaincue, 
elle communique 4 ses compositions et 4 son jeu quelque chose d’emi- 
nemment national et de sui generis qui est toute une révélation. Ainsi, 
méme quand elle joue la sonate de Beethoven, dédiée 4 Kreutzer, et 
l’ Elisir d'amore de Thalberg, si l'on reconnait et Beethoven et Thalberg, 
c'est Mme. Robinson qu’on entend avant tout. Mais la charmante 
artiste est tout 4 fait elle méme quand elle aborde le Home sweet home de 
Thalberg et ses propres compositions & elle. Qu’elles aient nom la 
Constance, une Fete rustique, ou les Etincelles, les ceuvres de Mme. 
Robinson sont tout a fait appropriées 4 son jeu correct, facile, coloré, 
gracieux toujours. I] s’en dégage comme un parfum exotique qui fait 
réver aux collines de Middlesex ou du Devonshire. Elle n’est pas a la 
recherche de ces fulgurants effets qui sont Himalaya du talent pour 
une masse de tourmenteurs d'ivoire. Elle réve, elle soupire, elle erre 
dans le vague de la pensée, dans le bleu de J’infini, et ses doigts font 
comme elle, ils voltigent sur les touches du clavier comme le papillon 
sur les fleurs. Bref—éclatant succés, qui donnerait 1 Mme. Robinson 
droit de cité parmi nous, si la gracieuse étrangére demandait a Paris 
autré chose que la consécration de son talent. Une société d’elite émi- 
grée en grande partie du noble faubourg patronnait ses débuts. Le 
programme était d’ailleurs bien composé. Deux morceaux de violon et 
quelques romances par deux artistes dignes de leur partenaire et de la 
brillante assistance :—MM. Armingaud et Jules Lefort. 


Un Frangais A Paris. 
—o— 


THE SHaksreaRiAN TercENTENARY CELEBRATION AT STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon.—On Wednesday last, at the meeting of the committee, the 
mayor (Mr. E. F. Flower) in the chair, it was announced that the 
following gentlemen had accepted the office of vice president :—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Viscount Ranelagh, Viscount Ingestre, M.P., the 
Hon. Robert Bourke, M.P., Colonel Augustus Meyrick, Chas. Lewis 
Gruneisen, Esq., F.R.G.S., his Excellency the American Minister, 
Alex. Dobie, Esq., and J. Payne Collier, Esq. The secretary stated 
that the Earl of Carlisle, Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., Alfred Tennyson, 
Esq. (poet laureate), Robert Bell, Esq., Theodore Martin, Esq., and 
Gambier Parry, Esq., had consented to act on the monumental memo- 
rial committee. He also read a letter from Mr. Ruskin, accepting the 
committee’s invitation to join the memorial committee. The mayor 
stated that he had visited Newcastle-on-Tyne during the past week, at 
which place an influential meeting was held, and the following resolu- 
tion passed :—“ That in the opinion of this meeting Stratford-upon- 
Avon is the proper place for the erection of a monumental memorial to 
Shakespeare.” The mayor further gave an encouraging report of his 
visit to Glasgow, where a resolution was passed similar to that adopted 
at Newcastle, and a committee established for the collection of funds in 
each place. 

Caruiste.—Mr.. Kennedy, the well-known illustrator of Scottish 
songs, has made his second appearance in Carlisle, and delighted a large 
audience in the Mechanics’ Hall with his popular entertainment “ A 
night with Burns.” Mr. Kennedy was, as usual, accompanied by that 
able pianist, Mr. Land. The two gentlemen kept the company in the 
best of humor for two hours, gaining frequent and hearty applause, 
and sending away their visitors in the highest degree satisfied. Mr. 
Kennedy was in excellent voice, and complied with the request for 
repeating the most popular songs with a good humor characteristic of 
him. He has established his popularity, and will always be a welcome 
visitor to this city.— Carlisle Express. 


——— 


*€o Miss Glynn, 
ON HEARING HER SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS. 


His were the wondrous words! Thine was the art 
To wake to life and breath each separate part. 
Thine was the task to re-create again, 

The glowing fancies of the Poet’s brain. 

As from thy lips the master's precepts fell, 
Perchance his spirit answered to thy spell, 

And in thine eyes the glorious light that shone 
Burned with a fire and passion all his own. 
What nobler tribute could thy genius ask, 

Than that we hail thee worthy thy great task ? 
For him be column rear’d, let marble speak, 

Do all that man can do, and then how weak! 
They can but tell that England’s Bard has been ; 


Tis such as thou shall ‘‘keep his mem’ry green !” ah 





Plymouth. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 22, 1864. 


PART I. 
DIVERTIMENTO, in B flat major, for two Violins, Viola, two 
French Horns and Violoncello (repeated by general desire)— 
MM. Vievxtemes, L. Ries, H. 
and Paqus ° ° . . 
SONG, “ Dawn, gentle flower"—Miss BANKS. e ° ° . 
RECIT. & AIR, “ If withall your hearts " ( Zlijah)—Mr, Suis REEVES 
SONATA, in G, Op. 14, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone (first time at the 
Monday Popular Concerts)—Mr. Caar.es HALLE . ° . 
PART II. 
SONATA, in D, for Pianoforte and Violin—Mr. Cuartes HAuue and , 
M. VIEUXTEMPS . ° ° ° ° ° ° e . Vieuxtemps, 
SONG, “ Devotion" (first time at the 
Mr. Stus Reeves . ° Schumann, 
SONG, “ Who is Sylvia?"—Miss Banks . . . - « « Schubert, 


TRIO, in E flat, Op. 1, No. 1, for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
MM. Cuarves HAuie, VievxTemps and Paquée ° . 











Wess, C. Harper, STANDEN 


“ . Mozart. 
Henry Smart. 
Mendelssohn, 


Beethoven, 


Monday Popular Concerts)— 


Beethoven. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Austin, at. 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CuappeLy & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &., &c. 


NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComMPosEers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe Musica, Wor p. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hepaenoc.—The Musical Society of London was established Apri] 
30, 1858. The council for the present social year are :—Jules Benedict, 
the Rev. Sir Wm. H. Cope, James William Davison, Joseph F. Duggan, 
Manuel Garcia, S. Henry Godefroi, Edward James, Q.C., Henry 
Leslie, Joseph Lidel, G. A. Macfarren, Frank Mori, Geo. Alex. 
Osborne, John D. Pawle, E. F. Rimbault, Charles Salaman, Augustine 
Sargood, Serjeant Simon, and Lindsay Sloper. The 2nd, 6th, 7th, 13th, 
16th and 17th members are non-professional. We cannot answer 
Hedgehog’s other queries. 


Ohe Musical World, 
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To the Editor of the Musica. Wor.p. 


IR,—You will be glad to hear that I approve of the views 
which your luminous correspondent, Mr. Lavender Pitt, 
delivered in your last impression. I have hitherto been 
biassed against limited joint-stock companies, but will at 
once admit the error of judgment, and confess that the 
correction of my prejudices is owing to the invincible logic of 
this gentleman. Nothing can be happier than his idea of 
turning the National Gallery into a joint-stock shop, unless 
it be that of establishing a library for the benefit of choral 
societies. The price at which part-music is published—about 
§ penny or twopence a sheet—must show the adyantage 











of such a company to poor societies, and I can only hope that 
the promoters will extend its benefits to those who require 
words without music. I have for some time wished to read 
the Cheerful Warbler, a nice little work issued in halfpenny 
numbers, but my attempts to obtain it at Mudie’s have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. I quite agree with Mr. Pitt 
that the principle of joint-stock trade is at present in “ its 
cradle,” and see no reason why its fertilising influence 
should not be extended to every description of commerce, 
high and low. Why, on the one hand, should it not include 
St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, which might be 
purchased by companies for exhibition purposes; and, on 
the other, why should it not descend to the sale of hot 
potatoes and the cleaning of boots in the streets? As I 
apprehend, there is nothing too lofty or too mean for the 
enterprise of joint-stock companies, so long as the promoters 
are remunerated. 

I can only hope that Mr. Lavender Pitt is not quite a 
disinterested advocate of these excellent schemes, but that by 
his own investments he may evidence his faith in the prin- 
ciples he so eloquently defends. If he has not already done 
so let me recommend him to apply at once to Messrs. Gull 
(Brothers), Brokers, in Threadneedle-street, and to take 
some shares in the Bag’em Hotel Company, the Regent 
Street Arcade, and some other choice projects now before 
the public. 

I am sorry to say that the village in which I reside 
(Houghton le Spring) is very old fashioned, and does not at 
all sympathise with the ideas of Mr. Pitt. I read out his 
letter this week to a party of smart farmers, and it was 
generally received with contempt. I can make no sort of 
apology for the antiquated notions of my neighbours, but 
it may amuse you to be posted up in the ideas of the last 
century, as contrasted with the activity of the present. I 
will therefore give you some idea of the feeling of Houghton 
le Spring upon joint-stock companies. 

Well then, Houghton le Spring looks at the unlimited 
liability system, as applied to banks, with eyes very different 
from those with which it regards the limited principle adapted 
to every kind of trade. The prosperity of the joint-stock 
banks, which Mr. Pitt quotes in favour of the new schemes, 
it attributes to other circumstances than those which he 
mentions. 

In the first place, every shareholder is liable to the whole 
extent of his fortune for the defence of these institutions ; 
and thus they are rendered more solid and trustworthy than 
any private bank. In the second place, the affairs are so 
public that depositors know exactly what becomes of their 
money. Joint-stock banks, they think, would naturally 
supersede private houses, which might linger on for years 
without detection, in hopeless insolvency. The success then of 
these excellent establishments—founded on the principle of 
unlimited liability, and especially adapted for enterprises 
demanding millions of capital, is viewed by Houghton le 
Spring as altogether exceptional and in nowise to be taken 
as earnest of the welfare that attends the application of the 
unlimited system to retail and other trades demanding’ the 
control and management of one experienced person, Such 
an argument, though ridiculously fallacious, is no more than 
might be expected from country bumpkins. Moreover, 
Houghton believes that the numerous joint-stock schemes 
now on foot are started for the special benefit of projectors, 
that the first shares are taken merely as a speculation, and 
that if shareholders were compelled to keep shares the 
companies would never really come into existence. It calls 
the fortunate persons who are permanent holders of stocks 
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“ victims,—adding that more than three-fourths of the joint- 
stock companies are wound up in bankruptcy ; that if share- 
holders were liable to the extent of their fortunes no shares 
would be subscribed; and that the various bubbles would 
burst without mischief to anyone. It insists that failures 
are not only owing to the intrinsic bad character of the 
speculations, but to the fact that no one feels any interest in 
their ultimate success, the only object of the parents being 
to set their little schemes afloat, and having done thus much 
to turn their attention to fresh projects. 
Houghton-le-Spring is not satisfied with attacking the 
vital elements of joint-stock companies, but continues in 
its absurdly rustic manner to snéer at the details of great 
plans which it so little comprehends. It says that it is not 
possible for a library, an hotel, or any big business, to be 
managed as well or as profitably by a committee of igno- 
ramuses as by one experienced man who has served an 
apprenticeship to his trade. It points to Mr. Mudie, Mr. 
Routledge and Messrs. W. H. Smith, as men who, beginning 
their careers without capital, have by force of inherent 
knowledge and capacity amassed large fortunes. They 
have devoted their lives, it says, to their pursuits, and their 
reward has been a splendid success. Houghton deems it 
folly to think that such men can be rivalled merely by 
capital—for if such a thing were by any means practic- 
able there would be an end to large and small traders, 
every one of whom would succumb to the accumulation of 
subscribed funds. In answer to this silly argument, I 
quoted the instances of the Great Northern and Great 
Western Hotels, which are known to yield large dividends, 
but was reminded by a young farmer who had lately visited 
London, that those hotels owed their good fortune entirely 
to position, and that all the other joint-stock hotels in 
London, not immediately contiguous to great railways, 
were utter failures, paying hardly any interest on their 
capital. He asserted, besides, that the Tavistock and 
other private hotels were more prosperous than ever, and that 
so long as their managers continued to attend personally 
to business they need not fear the rivalry of inanimate 
hotel companies. At this point, beginning to lose my temper, 
I said—“ Whatever you may all think of joint-stock trading 
companies, there is one speculation for which the system is 
especially adapted, and which when tried can hardly fail to be 
a dazzling success. I allude, of course, to the English Opera 
Association.” My bucolic friends are so entirely ignorant of 
music, that I now had no adversaries to contend with, and 
therefore explained the plan of the new association in full. 
“Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, after seven years experience, 
having failed to make English Opera profitable, and having 
quite exhausted the talents of the two popular composers (Mr. 
Balfe and Mr. Wallace), an excellent opportunity presents 
itself to establish English Opera on a permanent basis. ‘The 
Company will give translations of foreign operas; the prin- 
cipal artists are to be pupils; no rent is to be paid; the 
shareholders are to be admitted free; no one is to have any 
influence ; and everything is to be arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody.” My friends were enchanted with my 
prospectus, and admitted that no such promising scheme 
could ever thrive under private management. Having, thus, 
gained my little triumph in favor of Mr. Pitts’s and my 
own views, I did not press my advantage; but I hope 
shortly to have the satisfaction of informing you of the con- 
version of my friends at Houghton-le-Spring to the en- 
lightened and commercial ideas of the present age. 
VERDANT GREEN. 
Houghton le Spring. 





To the Editor of the Mustcau Wor.p. 
IR,—A few evenings since as I was sauntering down 
}ow-street—the first time for several months after 
nightfall—TI became sensible of a brilliant illumination, 
which made the whole line of way from Long Acre to 
Russell-stzeet as bright as daylight. I soon perceived that 
the light proceeded from the crown of the Piazza of Covent 
Garden Theatre, whereon were emblazoned in letters, formed 
by jets of gas, the words “ St. George and the Dragon.” I 
at first thought, naturally, that the words represented a 
motto, selected by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison for 
the Royal English Opera, symbolical of its nationality and 
its triumph over all pretence. St. George, I knew, was Eng- 
land’s patron Saint and Champion, and the Dragon, which he 
vanquished, might be said to stand for presumption and im- 
posture. Perhaps I may as well state that it was after dinner, 
and I may therefore be pardoned if my ideas were some- 
what sublimated and idealized. A moment's consideration 
and the smallest exertion of memory, however, made me 
aware that “St. George and the Dragon” was neither more 
nor less than the name of the pantomime, brought out by the 
management of the Royal English Opera at Christmas, and 
to which, I was informed, the directors had looked forward as 
the great success of the season. I glanced upwards. The 
light was dazzling ; the letters were artistically formed ; the 
whole device was striking and original; and I asked myself; 
“Why should a pantomime be represented at the most 
important lyric theatre in the kingdom ? is it possible that 
Clown and Harlequin exercise greater influence over the 
musical public than Balfe and Wallace—or that managers 
think as much ?” I began to ponder on the subject, at once 
so curious and suggestive ; and here, Sir, are the arguments, 
pro. and con., that passed through my mind while saun- 
tering down Bow-street. 

It is not within the bounds of credibility that managers of . 
an establishment whose reputation depends directly on their 
own vocal and histrionic talents, and who are as notoriously 
sensitive to public opinion, as chary of reputation, and as 
fond of singing and playing as any members of the profession, 
would sacrifice all that is dear to them without some 
extraordinary equivalent. I know no equivalent which 
they could, or would, place in the balance, except money. 
Therefore, when I find Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison sparing no pains or expense in the production of 
a pantomime, and proclaiming to the world, in a signifi- 
vant manner, that it is a perfect work of art, I conclude 
that the musical performances have no attraction; and 
consequently that the directors cannot be blamed for pre- 
ferring Clown and Harlequin even to the composers of 
their predilection. It is only reasonable to suppose that the 
managers of the Covent Garden Opera would rather make 
money by legitimate than illegitimate means, more especially 
as the legitimate would afford them an opportunity of 
“showing themselves off,” which all true artists desire ; 
and I am, consequently, bound to believe that the fault lies 
not with them, but with the public, upon whom good 
music is lost, for whom a good orchestra, presided over 
by a good conductor, has no charm, and to whom the most 
energetic government, guided by pure love for art, is a 
myth. Looking at the subject from this point of view, no 
one could think of censuring the directors, who, to keep 
up their establishment, are bound to make money by the 
best means within reach. If Opera fails and Pantomime 
succeeds who can blame them for preferring the latter? 
The argument lies in a nutshell. Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison are in the hands of the public who bend and 
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sway them. Better lay down office than not consult the 
tastes and inclinations of the many. 

On the other hand, it may be asked, have the directors of 
the Royal English Opera done all in their power to amuse 
and satisfy the public?—have the works of the best 
composers been invariably selected ?—have the most accom- 
plished singers been engaged?—has no jealousy, no 
prejudice, no self-aggrandizement peeped out through act 
or word? I am afraid not one of these questions could 
receive a very conclusive answer. ‘The last operas of 
Messrs. Balfe and Wallace undoubtedly suffered from want 
of competent singers; and as it was the duty of the 
directors of the “Great National Opera” to procure the 
best available talent, the two popular composers have serious 
cause for protest. With all its musical attractions I do 
not think that Faust in English would have achieved so 
remarkable a success at Her Majesty's Theatre had the 
cast been less admirable. Who, for instance, would pay to 
hear the opera with Mr. — in the principal character ? 
And here let me remind Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison, that every singer now performing in Faust at 
the Haymarket, with one exception—Signor Marchesi, who 
is not English—should have belonged to their company. 
Had such been the case Mr. Balfe’s, or Mr. Wallace’s 
opera might have been running a successful career at this 
moment, and Faust not produced in another theatre to the 
detriment of the Royal English Opera. 

A Frenchman sauntering down Bow Street and beholding 
the fiery advertisement over the portico of Covent Garden 
Theatre, if informed what it signified, might be led into a 
train of reflections by no means complimentary to the ad- 
ministration of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. It 
might occur to him that to call the Royal English Opera 
a National Theatre was no better than a delusion. 

Riprineton Pig. 
Javeaiiliiniamai 


R. W. STERNDALE BENNETT, the Cambridge Pro- 

fessor, has began a course of lectures on “The Music 

for the Theatre composed by Natives of Belgium, Italy, 

France and Germany.” At the first lecture, on Monday 

evening, the Belgian composers were discussed. The 
syllabus is subjoined :— 

“Introduction. Modification of the Title originally given to these 
proposed Lectures. A few words on Dramatic-Music in general. The 
Dramatic-element in the Oratorio and Sacred Cantatas (short speci- 
mens). Dramatic Instrumental Compositions. Classification of Composers. 
The early form of Opera. Gretry, a Belgian—his connection with the 
French School—Specimens from his operas. Operas by Fetis, Gevéart. 
Hannsens, Godefroid, &c. The earnest work of the Belgians and 
Composers of the Low-Countries in the promotion of Musical Art.” 


The musical illustrations in the Jntroduction, or miscel- 
laneous part of the lecture, comprised—Short Incidental 
Specimens from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives and Mass in 
C (No. 1), Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Elijah, 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor; an Organ Prelude in 
E minor, by J. 8. Bach ; Lied ohne Worte (No. 5, Book 5), 
by Mendelssohn; and Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor. The 
selection of Belgian operatic music included—Air, “ Le 
Pauvre Enfant” (Zémire et Azor)—Grétry; Air, “Si 
Univers” (Richard Cour de Lion)—Grétry ; Air, “‘ Vous 
étiez” (Le Tableau Parlant)—Grétry ; and Romance in 
G minor (Georgette)—Gevaert. The vocal “ illustrators” 
were Madame O’Leary Vinning and Mr. W. Redfearn; 
pianoforte, Mr. Arthur O'Leary. 

The lecture, which took place at the London Institution, 
afforded amusement and information in equal degrees to a 





highly intelligent audience. At the second lecture Professor 
Bennett will allude to the dramatic music of the Italian, at the 
third of the French, at the fourth (and last) of the German 
composers. 

— —0— —. 

PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Feb. 16th. 

T have little news to send you this week beyond what relates to 
the Italian Opera. The Academie Impériale is ringing the changes 
on some of the popular operas of Meyerbeer and Donizetti, with the 
assistance of Moise as triple bob major, and the public are anxiously 
awaiting the production of the new ballet. In Paris a new ballet 
is as much a matter of interest. and importance as a new opera, and 
the curiosity about Za Maschera is as great as if another Guillaume 
Tell, Masaniello or Huguenots were forthcoming. But then 
the performance of a ballet here is a very different affair from what 
it is with you. In London, a ballet is given as an addition to the 
opera, like a farce after a play; whereas, in Paris, it constitutes the 
special entertainment of the evening, for which the opera must be 
sacrificed. Generally speaking, when a Grand Ballet of Action is 
produced it is proceeded by some small operatic work, as lever de 
rideau, and the remainder of the evening is dedicated to Terpsichore. 
Your audiences have no such faith in dancing and are stimulated 
only by such rare and wonderful displays as the Pas de Quatre, sup- 
ported by Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito and Lucile Grahn. The 
first performance of the new ballet has been so often announced 
that I have ceased putting any faith in play-bills or advertisments. 
It may, or may not, be produced this week. 

The sisters Marchisio have made their rentrée in Semiramide at 
the Italiens, and Madame Spezia has made her début in Norma. 
The critics have discovered an extraordinary improvement in Car- 
lotta Marchisio. I endorse the “improvement” but not the ‘“ ex- 
traordinary.” The lady has certainly laid aside her frigidity and 
sings with much more warmth. Of course, the ensemble singing of 
the sisters was the great feature of the performance, which I need 
not tell you was not the case when the opera was sustained by Grisi, 
Alboni and Tamburini. Signor Agnesi, who appeared here some 
two years since, is not a model Assur, but manages to get through 
the part without offence. In the present dearth of florid barytones 
even Signor Agnesi has his value. I prefer Signor Antonucci, the 
bass, to Signor Agnesi, the barytone. Madame Spezia made a hit 
in Norma; nothing out of the way, however. This lady has a 
dignified presence and looks the part of the Druidess to the life. 
She acts, too, with passion and power, but is sometimes carried 
away by her impulsiveness. I must say I prefer Madame Penco ; 
but there is not much to choose between them. Mdlle. Vander- 
Beck made an interesting Adalgisa, and Signor Nicolini was Pollio. 

I hear that Madame Vandenheuvel-Duprez is about to leave the 
Opéra on account of ill health, and that Mdlle. Marimon is about 
to quit the Opéra-Comique for a very different reason—viz., to 
devote herself to the Italian Opera. Perhaps Mdlle. Marimon 
wishes to go to London and to try her fortunes with Tietjens and 
Patti. The widow of Nicolo Isouard, composer of Cendrillon, 
Joconde, Jeannot et Colin, the Rendezvous bourgeois, &c., died here 
a few days since, in the seventy-ninth year of her age. 

—--—O-- —— 

CaruepraL PrererMent.—The office of Precentor of Salisbury 
Cathedral has been conferred by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese on the Rev. Francis Lear, Cannon of Salisbury. The new 
Precentor has resigned the Chancellorship of the Cathedral, which he 
held, and which is also in the patronage of the Bishop. 

Beruin.—Herr Theodore Formes, the tenor—brother to the well- 
known bass—is about to retire from the Royal Opera here, with a 
pension of 25,000 francs, Herr Formes was the original Tannhiuser 
at Berlin. 

M. Georces Preirrer.—A new concerto for the pianoforte, orchestra, 
and chorus, as well as a new overture by this young artist, is announced 
to be played at the next concert of the Conservatoire de Paris on the 
29th instant. 

Arraur Naro.ron, who is likely to visit England again this season, 
has recently had the honor of Knighthood conferred upon him, by the 
King of Portugal. 

Mrs. J. HoLman Anprew’s Sorrtes have commenced, and have been 
as fully and fashionably attended as those given last season. The 
next soirée is announced for the 25th inst. 
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SUNDAY IN PARIS. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wonr.p. 

Sin,—You can hear more music in Paris on Sunday than on 
any other day in the week. ‘The finest masses are performed,— 
the best concerts are given,—the most popular operas are reserved 
for Sunday, when churches, concert-rooms and theatres—to say 
nothing of the cafés chantants—vie with each other in the attraction 
of their performances, to tempt the crowds of idlers that throng the 
streets of the gay capital. Saturday, on the contrary, is a dies 
non with the managers, who keep all their strength for the fvte 
day, when they know they have a greater chance of a large 
receipt according to the popularity of the performance they 
announce. 

With musical people last Sunday wasa busy day. It commenced 
with a ‘* Concert Populaire” under the direction of M. 
Pasdeloup at the Cirque Napoleon. ‘There were five thousand 
persons present. Classical music is somewhat at variance with 
the ordinary musical associations of a Circus. The building 
in question, however, is most admirably adapted to musical 
performances on a large scale, perhaps quite as much as to the 
purpose for which it is usually employed. ‘The orchestra, placed in 
the centre of the large amphitheatre, is lower than the majority of the 
audience. By this arrangement, and the positions assigned to the 
different instruments, the sound is equally distributed throughout 
the building, the acoustic properties of which are excellent in 
every respect. The ‘‘ Concerts Populaires” are upon a different 
scale from the well-known Monday Popular Concerts given in 
St. James’s Hall. The band consists of eighty musicians.—There 
is generally one soloist engaged for each concert. The programme 
of last Sunday’s performance was as follows :—Marche religieuse— 
(A. Adam) ; Symphony in A minor—(Mendelssohn) ; Hymn, for 
stringed instruments—( Haydn) ; Overture, Léonora—(Beethoven) ; 
Ia Meélancolie, violin, Signor Sivori—(Prume); Overture, 
Guillaume Tell—(Rossini). M. Pasdeloup has trained his band to 
perfection. Greater delicacy of nuances, better graduated 
crescendos, and a more vigorous forte, without being unnecessarily 
noisy, it would be difficult to find. Beethoven’s overture was 
particularly well performed, the crescendo of the violins in the 
stretto being given with thrilling effect. It was not the least inter- 
esting part of the performance to watch the energy of the 
conductor. He stands in the middle of the platform surrounded 
by the string instruments at the commencement of the overture, or 
symphony ; you take but little notice of the rough head of hair 
and short stick which you see leisurely beating time to the music ; 
but, as the piece goes on, the maestro warms to his work—the head 
of hair and short stick become more and more prominent—they rise 
higher and higher as the music gets louder and louder, until at last 
they seem possessed of ungovernable fury—the very incarnation of 
all that is passionate and energetic. Sivori was listened to with 
breathless attention by the vast audience, and, as a matter of 
course, immensely applauded. It is surely a sort of divine privilege 
to be able to afford such ineffable delight as does the gifted 
Italian whenever he draws his bow across the strings. 

After the ‘Concert Populaire” there was a réunion of musical 
dilettanti at Madame Pfeiffer's, where Sivori again appeared, and 
several charming morceaux were performed by Mons. Georges 
Pfeiffer—one of the most distinguished pupils of the Conservatoire 
Imperial. M. Pfeiffer is a composer as well as a pianist of great 
merit. At Madame Pfeiffer’s Matinée Musicale, Madame Oscar 
Commettant sang, and M. Lebouc, the violinist, played a solo in 
addition to the solos and morceaux concertants contributed by Sivori 
and Mons. Pfeiffer. In the afternoon, Henri Ketten—formerly a 

rodigy-pianist, now arrived at man’s estate—gave a recital at 
leyel’s rooms. Henri Ketten is one of the few infant prodigies 
that have not grown out of their precosity. He is still a wonder. 
His facility of finger is marvellous even at the present advanced 
state of pianoforte legerdemain. Moreover, he has written some 
admirable compositions, and is altogether a musician of stiperior 
attainments. He has not lately appeared in public, having devoted 
himself to study and the development of the talent which he 
evinced when quite a child. Now that he has again come before 
the world, there can be no doubt of his speedily acquiring a repu- 
tation worthy his remarkable genius. 

In the evening of Sunday the sisters Marchisio sang for the 
second time this season at the Italian Opera. ‘They have returned 











to Paris from Madrid, where they have been singing with their 
wonted success for the last four months. ‘The enthusiasm with 
which they have been received in Paris has surpassed expectation. 
By their performance in Semiramide on Sunday, the great 
impression they had made on the occasion of their first appearance 
during the week was confirmed. It is allowed by all who have 
seen and heard them that the sisters have acquired greater 
drainatic power, and act therefore with greater effect than when 
they appeared at the Opéra Impériale some three years ago. 
The blending of their voices is as perfect as ever, and they sing 
the extraordinary cadences written for them by Rossini with the 
same skill and facility as when they were in England. ‘The per- 
formance of Semiramide was an appropriate finale to the music I 
heard in Paris on Sunday. 

Apropos of Rossini—the witty old gentleman is chuckling over 
a little bit of advice he gave to a cara diva a few days since. 
The dethroned goddess expressed her desire to sing again; and 
complained of the monotony of private life compared with the 
excitement of the stage. ‘‘ Cantare!” replied Rossini, ‘* Mai 
pit; se vuoi divertirti grattati invece.” (Let your readers translate 
for themselves.) 

Meyerbeer is in Paris and is greatly interested in the success of 
the Marchisios. Some say that in Carlotta he has at last 
discovered his long looked for —__—, ANTEATER. 

February 18, 1864. 

——)—— 

Mitan—( From a Correspondent, Feb. 15.)\—Last Monday I Vespri 
Siciliani was given, to our great delight, for nothing but the Ballo in 
Maschera was beginning to weary the subscribers. Even the ballet, Za 
Giselda, that was produced the week before at a cost of 28,000 francs, 
was a fiasco, and nothing now remains but the danseuse La Cucchi, who 
—in consequence of the approbation of the Milanese Signori—has 
been transposed to the Comtesse d’ Egremont, in which she gives universal 
satisfaction. J Vespri Sicilianihas succeeded. There were Lotti, Carion, 
Bartolini and Cesard in the first representation. There was in all the 
concerted pieces a want of precision, which thewsaid was caused by the 
short time they had had to prepare; there is no doubt, the Italians are 
sadly backward in the getting up of works, and to see the chef d’euvres 
of great composers placed well on the stage, one should not rush over 
the Alps, for disappointment will be their only reward. The directors 
of the La Scala are beginning to stir themselves a little now, and we 
are promised Gli Ugonoiti, with the following cast :—Valentine, Luigia 
Kapp Young; Margarite, Corani; Urbano, Feltri-Spalla ; Raoul, Berto- 
lini; Marcello, Marini; St. Bris, Capponi; Nevers, Cortoni. Marini 
is considered by the Milanese judges the only artist capable of singing 
the music of Marcel, while he himself says he would not attempt it 
anywhere but at Milan, for he would be sure to be hissed, being very 
old and not suited to the character. This will give you some idea 
of the justice of the so called “ one of the first musical nations in the 
world.” Lotti has, certainly, a splendid voice, but resembles a stick as 
far as motion goes; yet the Italians are content, and she has created a 
furore here; several of her notes have a sharp, brassy sound that I 
think anything but sweet. However Madame Lotti has great power and 
good compass, but I cannot say more for her. The management have 
had to pay 1000 frances to Ricordi and 900 frances to Lucca (the two 
Milanese editors) there being a process pending as to which has the 
right of publishing the said Ugonotti, Thus you see they have had 
nothing but mishaps this season. 

At the Teatro Regio, at Turin, this evening, first representation of 
a new opera by Rozzari, called Jl Rinnegato fiorentino; the libretto 
taken from the romance of Guerrazzi. L’ Assedio di Firenze, Petrella is 
also writing an opera for the same theatre, to be called La Comtessa 
a’ Almalfi, and taken from Ottavio Fenillet’s drama, Dalila,—Ristori is 
at Genoa, but comes in a few days to San Radegonda, and the second 
evening is to be given La donna e lo Scettico, so much talked of. 1 
sent a paper some time ago, with Rossini’s letter in it, Lut do not know 
whether you received it. Yours truly, A. Rh. 

P. S.—The Carnival has been very poor this year. The King came 
to Milan on Thursday evening, and returned to Turin last night. At 
the Bals Masques, except the last three, thirty people has been the gencral 
complement. 

Canpirr.—( From a Correspondent).—Miss Beaumont gave a concert 
recently in the Assembly-room at the Town-hall, which was attended 
by a brilliant and distinguished company. Miss Fanny Armytage was 
the singer, and the instrumentalists were Mr. Waite, Mr. 'T. Brooke, 
Mr. W. Maby, Sig. Paggi, and Miss Beaumont. ‘Tlie solo performances 
of Sig. Paggi on the flute and those of Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton on the 
harp were particularly good. Miss Beaumont. played several pieces, 
most noticeable of which was a fantasia on “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
a 

Mr. Macfarren’s new opera She Stoops to Conquer has proved a real 
success, a success indeed so decided that had the opera been produced 
early in the season might have made a fortune for the theatre. 
The predilection shown by Mr. Macfarren for National music and 
for English homely subjects shows that he entertains a different 
view from other composers regarding the genius of ourartists and the 
taste of the public. While they almost invariably seek for 
romantic and far-fetched plots, mostly borrowed from a French 
source, and while they lose sight of the fact that our singers with 
few exceptions are no actors, Mr. Macfarren clings to fatherland, 
is satisfied with a simple and familiar story, and is so tender of 
the reputation of the singers that he never taxes them beyond 
their natural abilities. Charles the Second and Robin Hood are 
capital specimens of his notions of what an English opera should 
be. Mr. Macfarren, in his latest work, proves that he has not 
changed his mind in the least. The story is familiar, the plot 
is comic, the action lies in England. It was the general opinion 
that Goldsmith’s vivacious and rattling comedy would not have 
furnished a good libretto for an opera. General opinion in this 
instance, as in many others, has failed signally. ‘The book is an 
excellent one and the alteration has been effected with much 
felicity. Indeed, with the exception that one or two ballads have 
been pressed in rather unceremoniously—as though it were an 
afterthought of the publisher—a better scenario could not be 
desired. ‘The situations are skilfully laid out for music, those for the 
finales to the second and third acts being particularly well con- 
trived. It was by no means an easy back to cut down a five act 
play that sparkled in every scene into three acts without parting 
with some of its brilliancy, and to change the dialogue into verse 
without losing some of the point. For the so called *‘ poetry ” we 
cannot say one good word, but as Mr. Fitzball, the author, has 
really made out a creditable book for lyric purposes, we shall 
withhold all criticism, merely remarking that such verses could 
only have proceeded from one source. Although some of the 
characters (including one of the principal ones, Mrs. Hardcastle) 
have been omitted, the story does not lose any of its interest nor 
is without—what Tommy Lumpkin in the comedy calls—* con- 

atenation accordingly.” 

We are not about to give an analytical description of the music 
in this place. Mr. Macfarren, we understand, was somewhat 
hurried in the composition of She Stoops to Conquer; and this, 
perhaps, may account for the fact of his being less successful in 
those parts of the score which might be supposed to depend mainly 
on pure inspiration, namely, the single songs, the ideas for which 
could not be conceived at a given moment. Certainly in the 
trios, concerted pieces and finales the composer exhibits greater 
ingenuity and power than even in Charles the Second or Robin 
Hood. ‘The finale to the second act of his new opera, for novelty 
and variety of ideas, freedom of treatment, constructive skill and 
sustained interest, is worthy of any musician ; while the trio for 
Marlow, Hastings and Old Hardcastle, in the first act, the trio for 
Constance, Tony and Hardcastle, in the third act, and the quintet 
in same act have not been surpassed in modern operatic music. Nor 
do these comprise all the beauties in She Stoops to Conquer. ‘The 
opening duet for two sopranos, written on the Mozart model, is 
beautiful, and still more beautiful the duet for soprano and tenor in 
the last act. In almost every instance Mr. Macfarren has endea- 
voured to catch the English characteristic, and has been successful 
throughout, more particularly in the second finale, in which occurs 
a part-song which might have been composed by one of the old 
madrigal writers. 

The characters have been assigned as follows :—Miss Hardcastle, 
Miss Louisa Pyne; Miss Neville, Miss Anna Hiles; Marlow, Mr. 
Harrison ; Hastings, Mr. George Perren ; Tony Lumpkin, Mr. H. 
Corri; and Squire Hardcastle, Mr. Weiss. ‘The performance is 
perhaps the best of any work which has been produced at the 
toyal English Opera. Miss Lousia Pyne especially distinguishes 
herself, nor in our opinion has she been seen or heard to greater 
advantage than in Kate Hardcastle. Miss Anna Hiles sings very 
sweetly, and acts with grace and propriety as Constance. Mr. 
Harrison is very good as the bashful lover, Mariow, and Mr. 
Corri makes a capital ‘Tony Lumpkin. Mr. Weiss has not yet 
achieved the art of simulating old age, but he sings with vigor and 





skill, and his performance of Squire Hardcastle is by no means the 
least effective in the piece. 

After attending three representations we are satisfied that She 
Stoops to Conquer is a great and legitimate success. ‘The second 
performance was more applauded than the first, and the third than 
the second. ‘The singers and composer were recalled after each act 
nightly, and the audience were thoroughly delighted from beginning 
to end. ‘There is no doubt that the new opera will run successfully 
to the end of the season. 

niaiintiemnete 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The first of the two projected soirées, which are to stand in lieu 
of the ancient conversaziones, took place on Wednesday evening, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, which were crowded with members of 
both sexes. A long programme of vocal and instrumental music 
was gone through; but the only piece which in any degree concen- 
trated the attention of the visitors was Herr Ernst’s quartet in B 
flat, the brilliant success of which when first produced at the 
Monday Popular Concerts is not yet forgotten. ‘The performers 
on the present occasion were M. Vieuxtemps (who led it when it 
was repeated by Mr. Arthur Chappell last summer), Herr L. Ries 
and Mr. H. Webb (the second violin and tenor on the same occa- 
sion), and Herr Lidel (violoncello). The quartet is more and 
more likeable the oftener it is heard. It was evidently relished on 
this occasion, and received more applause than any other piece. 
We append the programme :— 


Part I. 


Madrigal, ‘‘ Come let us join the roundelay” ... 

Serenade, ‘‘ The lark now leaves his watery nest ” 

Concerto for Three Pianofortes ... oan oe 

Serenade, “ Quand tu chantes ber¢ée ” 

Quatuor, Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello pe 
1. Fantasia on Gounod’s Faust 

Solos Pianoforte <2. ‘ Twilight thoughts”—Notturno 

rr “ Joy ”"—Impromptu 


Beale. 

J. L. Hatton. 

J. Sebastian Bach. 
Gounod. 

Ernst. 


Salaman. 


Part II. 

Quartet for Four Performers on Two Pianofortes (Soirees 

Musicales) ... oe ove eee eee ee 
Duo (LPoliuto) ... dea see ae 48s 
Fantasia Pianoforte (Lucrezia Borgia) ane : 
Part-Songs, ‘ Slumber ” and “ The merry traveller” 
Canzonets, “ Sol tu sei” and “ Placido zeffiretto ” 
Chorus, ‘‘ The tiger crouches” ... 
An amateur choir of twentytwo men’s voices, under the direction 
of Mr. John Foster, sang Beale’s madrigal, the part-songs of 
Mendelssohn and the chorus from Bishop’s Law of Java. Bach’s 
triple concerto (pianists—Miss Agnes Zimmerman, Emma Lewis, 
and Mariot de Beauvoisin) was accompanied by Messrs. Willy, L. 
Ries, Van Heddegham, H. Wheately, jun.,—Webb, Lidel, Daubert 
and Severn (strings). Madame Weiss sang Mr. Hatton’s serenade, 
Miss Robertine Henderson the serenade (a very different matter) 
of M. Gounod (violoncello Mr. Lidel), Mad. Badia and Signor di 
Sammarino the duet of Donizetti. Mr. Salaman played his own 
pieces, besides taking part with Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, J. F. 
Barnett and Harold ‘Thomas, in Mr. Sloper’s double-duet on 
Rossini’s Soirées. Malle. de Beauvoisin played Leopold de Meyer's 
fantasia. ‘There were refreshments, &c., and the whole affair 
passed off most agreeably. 


Lindsay Sloper. 
Donizetti. 
Leopold de Meyer. 
Mendelssohn. 
Salaman. 

Sir Henry Bishop. 


New Puituarwonic Sociery.—The first Soirée of this new So- 
ciety, of which Herr Molique is president, was given on ‘Tuesday 
evening at St. James’s Hall. The performers were partly profes- 
sional and partly amateur. The special pieces were a quartet for 
stringed instruments, by Herr Jansa, and Steibelt’s grand duet for 
pianoforte and harp, Op. 49. Mr. John Francis Barnett was 
encored in a pianoforte solo of his own composition, and Miss Rose 
Hersee received a like compliment in the song, ‘ Sing, birdie, sing.” 
Mr. W. Ganz accompanied the vocal music. 

Princess's Turatre.—On Monday night a new three-act comedy, 
written by Mr. Watts Phillips, and entitled Paud’s Return, was brought 
out with unequivocal success, It deals with the money wor: hip peculiar 
to civilized society in an ingenious manner, working out an old theme 
in a novel fashion ; it is very efficiently acted, and one of the principal 
performers, Mr, John Nelson, is new to the London stage. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Monday night’s concert was marked by a feature of genuine 
interest, in the shape of an important composition by Mozart, 
heard certainly for the first time in St. James's Hall, and probably 
—though for this we do not undertake to be responsible—in 
England. Amateurs of Mozart’s music are aware that he wrote 
four sestets—or, as Mozart himself has described them, ‘ diverti- 
mentos "—for string quartet and two horns. ‘The third of these 
almost unremembered works—works, it may be said, to the musical 
public generally quite unknown—was introduced by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell (at the suggestion, we believe, of M. Vieuxtemps), on 
the present occasion. It is a long and welf developed composition, 
built upon a plan so identical with that of the Septet of Beethoven 
as to encourage a notion that Beethoven deliberately took his cue 
from Mozart, in this, as in other instances, during the earlier period 
of a singularly productive career. ‘The “ Divertimento” in B 
flat, like the Septet in question, consists of seven movements :—an 
allegro, at the beginning, and another, at the end; two minuets ; 
an andante with variations ; an adagio ; and a slow introduction to 
the final allegro. While Beethoven places his variations last and 
his adagio first, Mozart makes the variations take precedence of 
the adagio; and herein lies the only difference in the respective 
designs of the two illustrious musicians. ‘The wonder is that 
Beethoven, thus fascinated by the design of Mozart, should not 
only refrain from imitating Mozart's ideas, but select an entirely 
new combination of instruments. ‘True genius, however, is seldom 
found guilty of appropriating more than a simple hint. The 
‘“‘Divertimento” is beautiful from one end to the other, and the 
adagio especially (in which the horns are not employed) reaches 
the ideal expression few have reached so often and so gracefully as 
Mozart. It was- very admirably played by M. Vieuxtemps and 
his associates—Messrs. L. Ries, H. Webb, and Paque (who com- 
pleted the string quartet), Messrs. C. Harper and Standen (the 
two horns). Its success was triumphant ; and the adayio, being 
loudly called for again, was (injudiciously, the length of the work 
considered) repeated. So warm a recognition could only lead to 
one result—viz., the announcement of a second performance at the 
concert of Monday next (the 144th). ‘Thus the hitherto despotic 
Septet of Beethoven is at last threatened with a formidable rival 
in an almost universally forgotten Sestet by Beethoven's most 
famous predecessor. 

The other instrumental pieces were Beethoven's exquisite piano- 
forte sonata in B flat, Op. 22 (pianist Madame Arabella Goddard), 
also given for the first time at these concerts, but — though 
played, as it was, with the highest degree of refinement—too 
familiar to musicians and amateurs to stand in need of any 
description ; Mendelssohn’s magnificent First Trio, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello (Madame Goddard, M. Vieuxtemps, and M. 
Paque); and one of Haydn’s vigorous and always welcome 
quartets (in F—No. 5, Op. 50). The trio obtained the attentive 
hearing and brilliant reception which never fails it, if worthily 
executed ; and the performers displayed good taste in declining the 
‘encore ” unanimously bestowed upon the scherzo—that scherzo 
which Mendelssohn himself used to say could not be played too 
fast, so long as the notes were preserved, but which we never 
heard played so fast before. ‘To disconcert M. Vieuxtemps, never- 
theless, is a rather difficult matter; while M. Paque, since acting 
as Signor Piatti’s substitute, has made remarkable progress ; so 
that Madame Arabella Goddard (the fastest as well as the neatest 
and most unfailing of fast players) was enabled, without risk, to 
obey Mendelssohn's precept to the letter. 

Glinka’s charming ‘“ Lullaby”, and Schubert's inspiriting 
Hark, hark, the lark !’—extremely well sung by Miss Banks ; 
another of M. Gounod’s Vingt Melodies, * Le Vallon,” to English 
words by Mr. Chorley (almost as long, but hardly so lugubrious as 
“Le Juif errant,” introduced at a recent concert), and Mozart’s 
‘Non piu andrai” by Mr. Santley—whose singing requires no 
eulogy—composed the vocal part of the programme, in which the 
services of Mr. Benedict, as accompanist, were, not for the first 
time, invaluable. 








0 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Asnvown & Parry.—* Twilight thoughts " and ‘* Joy,” by Charles Salaman, 
Scuorr & Co.—‘ Traité et Cours de Composition Musicale,” par B, T. Missler et 
C. A. M. Passamonti. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
SCHNAPP NOT SCHACHNER. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Worwp. 

Str,—I was a good deal pained at reading the letter, in your 
last number, signed a ‘‘ Greyhead of the Profession,” for from the 
resemblance of the names it seemed as if the facts which the writer 
facetiously describes were intended to relate to my excellent friend, 
Herr Schachner, and his great work, Israel's Return from Babylon. 
As some others of your readers may be under the same impression, 
I have much pleasure in disabusing their minds of any false 
notions with which your correspondent has surrounded the name 
of my friend. Herr Schachner is too much the man of genius to 
require any adventitious aid for his advancement in his profession, 
and, although the opinion he entertains of his own abilities may be 
very high, it is certainly not more so than his splendid gifts warrant. 
He may be an egotist, but an inspired egotist and a conceited 
egotist are two very different persons. Herr Schachner has such an 
intense love for his art, that I believe he never composes the shortest 
movement (of four bars) of an oratorio without offering up a brief and 
impressive prayer for divine assistance. ‘That he has not appealed 
in vain is exemplified by that masterly declamatory chorus, ** Go, 
ye conqueror,” the melody of which is appropriately confined to 
the bass note E. If Messrs. Wallace and Balfe would only ap- 
proach their tasks—even although they might be comic with the 
same religious fervor, English opera would not now be vainly 
seeking a home. 

Herr Schachner had an excellent position at Vienna before he 
came to England; and why he should have emigrated into a less 
congenial sphere I am at a loss to understand, except it be that, 
as with Herr Pauer, he has a mission to accomplish, and, like all 
true-hearted men, is ready to make any personal sacrifices to serve 
the cause he loves. What indeed would Art-England be without 
the leaven of such high-minded Teutons as Schachner, Emile 
Berger and Pauer. Your obedient servant, 

AN OLD Frienp or Herr ScHacHNer. 
MRS. BROWN. 
To the Editor. 

Sirn,—The good “fcrtune that followed the footsteps” of the late 
Albert Smith is now pursuing the career of Mrs. Brown, a lady evidently 
destitute of education; moreover ene of unpardonable eccentricity, 
of large animal appetite, and no doubt a large umbrella, who has yet 
in a few short months achieved a widespread popularity that the critics 
of the Musical World only attain to by long continued effort. Not, how- 
ever, that I would reproach the public mind with want of taste, although 
many,very many copiesof my last work remain unsold ; no, rather would 
I say that the suddenly achieved fame of this excellent lady is another 
instance of the triumph of truth to nature, who is as we all know many- 
sided (Epistemon, Petipace, Dishley Peters,and other pedants call it poly- 
hedric). She has been to Paris, the St. James’s Theatre, and in many 
pantomimes, but now appears under her old original name of “ Mrs. 
Brown at the Play.” ‘The talent, versatility, and vivacity of Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley need no furtherance from you or from me; for he is 
no stranger to the popular goodwill. But allow me to remark (with some 
point I hope) that the days ot the entertainments, wherein entertainers 
dressed up in various characters, and the clothes were generally the 
only resemblance to the original, are departed. A few admirably 
painted pictures of scenes on the journey to Paris and a grand pianoforte 
are all the properties of the exhibition. Yet we have Newhaven, the 
British Channel by moonlight, Dieppe, Paris from several points of 
view, Griggs, Mrs. Griggs, and the Misses Griggs, servants, travellers, 
Alphonse Jules, some capital songs anda hearty laugh within two hours. 
If Brown ever dies, poor Albert Smith’s engineer is the only man worthy 
to succeed him in the affections of his amiable lady. Long life to her 





and to the fountain of her existence. Your's, Tiprury How. 
eee 
To the Editor. 
Str,—In the —-— of to-day I have read alengthy criticism of Mr. 


Maefarren’s new opera, and I observe that the critic, writing of one of 
the ballads, affirms that it is “a pretty publisher’s song.” On making 
enquiries, I am told that the opera has been purchased by Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Wood, and 1 am very anxious to know which of the 
partners is to be considered the ‘pretty publisher?” A friend tells 
me that there are no such persons as Cramer and Beale, in which case 
J presume that Mr. Wood is the gentleman referred to. Could you 
kindly let me know if I am right, and oblige Masrna Mosss. 





B, Witutas,—* Spring and Summer,” song by Alfred 8, Penny. 


P.S.—I know you will not mind my asking, Is Mr. Wood married ? 
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MUTTONIANA. 

With much regret Mr. Ap’Mutton declines the contributions 
of T. Duff Short, Eleanor Bright, J. L. Orange, and Baker 
Butcher :—the first, because it is too long and too personal 
(though otherwise interesting, especially to Wagnerians); the 
second, because metaphysical poetry (even from the pen of a lady 
poetess) is wholly unfitted for the columns of The Musical World ; 
the third, because it has already appeared in another sheet (with 
the signature ‘‘J. O. Lemon ”—as no doubt Mr. Orange is aware) ; 
and the fourth, because its writer assumes, throughout, the tone and 
authority of the editorial ‘‘ We,” which is not permitted even to 

O. Ap’ M. 

Sir,—Can you inform me on what day, and in what year, the com- 
poser Robert Schumann was born, and whether he began music early 
or late in life ?—INquirER. 

Schumann was born on the 8th of June, 1810 (the year after 
that which gave Mendelssohn to the art). Our Robert con- 
fesses that he betook himself to study (seriously) at least ‘‘ three 
years too late.” When he began to “set to” with Professor 
Wieck (father of Clara Wieck, whom he afterwards married) he 
was in his twenty-third year. Schumann was intended for the 
law, but abandoned that pursuit for music, at Heidelberg, in the 
year 1830—when the French turned out Charles X. 

To The Editors of “ The Musical World,” or Owaty Av’ Murron Esgre 
if there be a man who owns such a queer name. 
Halifax, Feby 15th 1864. 

Srr,—As a casual reader of the above mentioned periodical, I have of 
course lately come across that most eccentric and curious Column— 
“‘ Muttonia ” tho’ for the life of me, cannot make either Head or Tail 
of it, Would therefore the originator condescend to enlighten an 
ignoramus as to the meaning or purpose of it? also inform him, as he 
would very much like to know, what connection Mutton (Sheep's Beef) 
not (Owain Ap’) has with Music? as his imagination will not permit 
of him grasping the Idea. But the chief object of this is to enquire if 
the Letter (?) signed yours truly. “A Longears” was intended for an 
original of his, ard given as such thro’ your Column to the Public for 
the first time, or was it siinply an extract of a piece of News which has 
gone the round in the Newspapers (where the writer saw it, did not 
Owain Ap’ ?) some 2 or 3 weeks ago, But perhaps your answer to the 
first question will elucidate the point here sought, along with many 
others still in mystery, otherwise I must confess my inability to com- 
prehend this most unmusical (name) and conglomerated Column.— 
I am, Sir, YorksHIREPUuDDING NotmutrTon. 

London, Feb. 15th, 1864. 

The above isa queer letter, to which there are nine replies. 
First—Mr. Ap’ M. is not ‘‘ the Editors of the Musical World ;” he 
wishes he were, or was. Secondly—however ‘“ queer” his name, 
it is the only name to which he is entitled. Thirdly—his 
**Column,” though “curious” undoubtedly, is unquestionably not 
* eccentric.” Fourth—the “Column” hath both “head” and 
*‘tail,” seeing that it hath a beginning and an end. Jifth—Mr. 
Ap’ M. possesses not the gift to “enlighten” ignorami, or to aid 
their imagination in grasping ideas. Sixth—The letter signed 
‘*A, Longears” was sent by Mr. Longears.  Seventh—Mr. 
Ap’ M.’sname is not “ unmusical,” nor his column ‘“ conglomerate.” 
Lighth—If ‘* Yorkshirepudding Notmutton,” instead of a ‘“ casual,” 
were a non-casual reader of The Musical World, he might enlighten 
his ignorance without the aid of Mr. Ap’M. Ninth (and last— 
a query, by the way)—How can “ Yorkshirepudding Notmut- 
ton” be in Halifax and London simultaneously? If it be true 
that two things may not be in the same place at the same time, 
it is no less true that one thing may not be in two places at the 
same time. Perhaps the letter was begun at Halifax in the 
morning, and finished at London in the evening of Feb. 15, 1864 
—in which case it is extraordinary. i 

Sir,—lIs it true that Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison are t6 close 
their managerial career with a new English opera—libretto by the late 
Mr. Dunn, music by a new composer—to be entitled The Forty 
Thefts? Mxcuse my troubling you—your obedient servant—G. ‘I’. 
TABLE. 

Mr. Ap’ Mutton begs to inform Mr. Table that he is uninformed 
in the matter. Nevertheless the name is good. 

Sir,—A librarian at Berlin “ finds himself possessor ” of twenty-seven 
original manuscripts of Mozart, among which is that of a grand Concertu 
for pianofurte and orchestra, which was played by the composer at the 
Coronation of the Emperor Leopold, at Frankfort. There are, besides 





some unpublished fragments of the immortal master, and a Latin 
comedy, on the title page of which may be read in Mozart’s hand- 
writing: “‘producta 13 May, 1767.” The boy-prodigy was then only 
eleven years of age, and one naturally inquires, what is this Latin 
comedy ? Groker Roorgs. 

Mendelssohn, at almost as early an age, translated a comedy of 
Terence. Nevertheless, Mr. Ap’ M. would like to see the Latin 
comedy. 

Sir,—Does Mr. Ap’ Mutton approve of a phrase greatly in use among 
musical critics, an exemplification of which is to be met with in one of the 
recent articles on Mr. Macfarren’s new opera, She Stoops to Conquer :— 
«‘ Miss Lousia Pyne sings as usual, to absolute perfection” ? 

Your obedient Servant, CuIpLey Pippine. 
er squies 4 not. Whenever O. Ap’ M. falls in with that phrase, he 
eels moved to exclaim—‘ Inasmuch as she sings to ‘ Absolute Per- 
fection’ it is to be hoped that ‘ Absolute Perfection ’ may appreciate 
her.” 

King and Beard, Feb. 19. 

—_-0--—- 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The success of Faust increases, and 
the representations are to be continued for another fortnight, the sea- 
son closing on Saturday, March the 5th. The morning performance 
on Monday attracted a very large audience, every part of the 
theatre being filled. Another morning performance is announced 
for Monday week to be given for the benefit of the Middlesex 
Hospital. On Tuesday next, Signor Marchesi having completed his 
engagement this day, Mr. Santley will appear as Mephistopheles 
for the first time. 

BarceELona.—A telegram from Barcelona announces that Faust 
has been produced with immense success. ‘The dresses, scenery and 
appointments are stated to surpass anything yet witnessed at the 
Barcelona Opera. The cast, too, is said to be excellent, Mdlle. 
Volpini eminently distinguishing herself in Margarita. 


—o— 


OwalIn Ar’ Mutron. 


Wermar.—No one has yet been appointed Capellmeister in the place 
of Dr. Franz Liszt. It was thought, at one time, that Herr Richard 
Wagner would succeed him, and then that Herr Hans von Bitlow 
would be called upon to wield the bdton in the grand-ducal orchestra, 
but neither of these gentlemen have been nominated. The duties of 
the post are fulfilled by the two leaders, Herren Carl Stor and Edward 
Lassen.—The tenth anniversary of the Association for the Promotion 
of Art and Science, founded by Dr. Franz Liszt, was celebrated by a 
grand entertainment at which the following was the programme: 
“Orpheus” (a symphonic poem, arranged for violin, harp, violoncello, 
harmonium, and pianoforte, by Zellner, Vienna); two songs by Lassen 
and Stir; “ Die Flichtlinge,” by Dr. Dingelstedt; Liszt’s «‘ Loreley 
Nocturne,” Duet from Hector Berlioz’s opera: Béatrice et Bénédict ; 
Fantasia in F on themes from uryanthe, by B. Lossman ; Birger’s 
‘“ Leonore,” with melodramatic accompaniment by Liszt; scene from 
the 2nd act of Herr Richard Wagner's 7'ristan und Isolde ; and Schiller’s 
“ Punschlied ” set to music by Lassen. The festival opened with a 
highly successful prologue by Dr. Dingelstedt.—At the opera-house 
the following operas have been recently performed: Fidelio, Tannhduser, 
Die Zauberflite, Zampa, La Juive, Le Nozze, Stradella, Fra Diavolo, and 
Orpheus, as well as could be expected, considering the feebleness of the 
first tenor, the inefficiency of the chorus, and the numerical weakness 
of the stringed quartet. The following were the programmes of the 
concerts given by the Grand-Ducal Private Band: at the first concert— 
Symphony, No. 8, Beethoven ; “ Requiem fir Mignon,” R. Schumann ; 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (played by Herr Kémpel, one of Spohr’s 
pupils); and aria with obbligato clarinet accompaniment by Mozart 
(sung by Mad. von Milde); at the second concert—Overture to Fidelio 
(E major) ; Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony; airs from Iphigenia auf Tauris, 
and Linda di Chaumouni (Mad. von Milde); Fantasia for the flute, by 
Briccialdi (performed by Herr Winkler) together with “ Réverie pas- 
torale” and ‘Galop fantastique,” written and played by M. Louis 
Brassin. The usual grand concert took place at the Court, on the 7th 
inst., when the following pieces were selected for performance : “ Passa- 
caglia,” by S. Bach, scored by Esser ; air and march from the opera of 
Die Brider, words by Lohmann, music by Gétze ; scene from Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde; Dr. Franz Liszt’s “ Loreley” with instrumental 
accompaniment ; “ Hexentinze,” by Paganini, and the first movement 
from Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (played by Herr J. Lotto). Herr 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, from Dresden, sang the tenor music on the 
occasion. Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s opera, Lie Katakomben, has been 
most successfully produced. 

PiymMourH.—Miss Glynn made her first appearance at our Theatre 
Royal in an engagement of three nights, last evening, the 11th, in the 
character of Lady Macbeth. Miss Glynn was, as she always is, most 
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majestic and queenly in every scene in which she appeared. In the 
fifth scene of the first act, which opens with Lady Macbeth entering 
and reading the letter which she has received fromm her husband, 
announcing his remarkable and sudden elevation, and the delusive and 
alluring prophecies of the weird sisters, the house was rapt with atten- 
tion, and followed her with the most intense interest in all those 
ambitious emotions which were so readily excited. Her reception of 
Macbeth on his preceding Duncan to the Castle, and inspiring him 
with courage to win the high position the witches had foretold for him, 
and which he was alike anxious to attain, was a brilliant exhibition of 
a woman’s power over man, even against his better judgment. We 
might pass on, and throughout every scene in which Lady Macbeth 
appears,—to that closing one where she is bereft of her reason, and in 
her sleep descants upon the horrors of the past,—speak in the warmest 
terms of eulogy of the exquisite power of her acting, and the deep and 
impassioned manner in which she first influences and then aids Macbeth 
in carrying forward his villanous and daring designs. In all the great 
scenes Miss Glyn was rapturously applauded ; at the close of the play 
there was a loud call for her reappearance, and she was led on the 
stage by Mr, O'Sullivan (Macbeth), who shared with her the applause 
of the audience. Mr. Lawrence Smyth was Macduff, Mr. James Dixon 
Banquo, and Mr. S. E. A. Bell, Malcolm. The scenes in which the 
witches appear were well rendered, and the choruses and music were 
satisfactory. Last night Miss Glynn made her second appearance as 
Hermione in A Winter's Tale. Her womanly dignity and grace, her 
queenly stateliness, were alike in thorough keeping with her part, and 
in complete harmony with the noble simplicity of the drama; and the 
lights and shades of expression demanded in the progress of the plot 
were most effectively rendered. She was womanly-natural, alike in 
pathos or in passion and in those calmer moments ere anything has 
occurred to change the even tenor of the ill-used queen’s life. 
Hermione is one of Miss Glynn’s best characters. The play was acted 
capitally throughout. Mr. O’Sullivan was Leontes; Mrs. Leigh, 
Paulina; Miss Gordon, Perdita; Mr. Smyth, Polixenes; Mr. Barfoot, 
Autolycus; and Mr. Fenton, Clown. The statue scene, in which the 
interest of the piece culminates, drew forth loud and frequent plaudits ; 
and Miss Glyn and Mr. O'Sullivan were called before the curtain. 








HOGARTH TESTIMONIAL. 
'EVERAL Friends of Mr. Grorez Hocgartu have 


iN resolved to OFFER him some TESTIMONIAL of their high appreciation of 
his many and valuable contributions to musical history and criticism, and of their 
sincere esteem for the uniform rectitude and ability, combined with indefatigable 
industry, which he has displayed during a long life of literary labor. 
The following gentlemen torm a Committee, with power to add to their number, 
for the purpose of carrying out this object : 
E. AGuiLar, | 
G, F. ANDERSON, | 
M. W. Batre, 
JuLES Benepict, 
STERNDALE BENNETT, 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, 
W. G. Cusins, 
J. W. Davison, 
W. D. Davison, 
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A. FERRARI, 

Otto GoLpscuMIDT, 
C, L. GRUNEISEN, 
H. KIRKMAN, 

G. A, MACFARREN, 
JOHN OXENFORD, 

J. Sims Reeves, 
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Messrs. Broadwood & Sons . 
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Malle. Tietjens . ° 
Messrs. Cocks & Son . 
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Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
Messrs, Boosey & Sons 
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C. Santley, Esq. . 
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J. Mitchell, Esq. . . 
J. Walker, Esq., Daily News 
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Madame Sainton Dolby 


Cipriani Potter, Esq. 
| John Ella, Esq. 
| E. 8. Dallas, Esq. 
Mrs. Dallas . . 
Alfred Mellon, Esq. 
| H. Goodban, Esq. . 
| W. Sams, Esq. . . 
Mrs. John Macfarren . 
Mrs. J. Holman Andrews 
Brinley Richards, Esq. 
| H. Jarrett, Esq. é 
| Bateman, Esq. 
| Signor Arditi . 
| W. Kuhe, Esq... e 
W. H. Weiss, Esq... 
C. L. Griineisen, Esq. . 
| Mrs. Griineisen. ° 
| Campbell Clarke, Esq. 
| Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
| J. M. Langford, Esq. 
| lloward Glover, Esq. 
| L. Jullien, Esq. 
D. Hastings, Esq. ° 
G. A. Macfarren, Esq. 


Directors 
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Mrs. Anderson 

Sir George Smart. ° ° 

Messrs. Ashdown & Parry . 

Messrs. G. F. Anderson, 

M‘Mardie, 

W. Dorrell, 

G. Cusins, 

F, B. Chatterton, 

Williams, ° 

Jewson, J J. Pittman, Esq. . . e 

Miss Lascelles . ° F P | H. Clemow, Esq. . ° 

F. Berger, Esq. . ° ° P | P. Sainton, Esq. . F ° e 
P.8.—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 34 

Nottingham Place, Regent's Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 

Clarke, 1, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C; or paid into the Union Bank, 4 

Pall Mall East, to the account of the ‘“‘ Hogarth Testimonial.” Names can be 

inserted in the subscripvion list, but the earlier the amount is forwarded to the 

Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Sec., or the Bank, the more convenient for early carrying out 

the object of the Testimonial, 
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A Selection of Compositions 


EDOUARD BATISTE, 
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WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


Four Andantes . 

Two Andantes . ’ 
Grand Offertoire in D minor 3s, 
Grand Offertoire in C minor 4s. 
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AVE MARIA, 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, 
BY 


EDWIN M. LOTT. 
PRICE 3s. 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover 
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On Saturday, March 5th, will be published, No. 1 of 


. vy BOOSEY’S 
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FROM 
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. Twelve pages, Demy 4to. 
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A y BOOSEY & SONS’ BAND MUSIC. 


ae erer TT BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OPERATIC SELECTIONS. 
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eeaeminil BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES. 
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A. M A N N S 5 1 Crown Diamonds | 4 Oberon 7 Domino Noir 10 Masaniello 
"2 Zampa 5 Fra Diavolo 8 Gazza Ladra 11 Part Du Diable 
3 Zanetta 6 Der Freischutz 9 Dame Blanche 12 Guillaume Teli 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET-BAND BOOKS 
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for each Instrument being strongly bound, with cloth back and stiff paper 
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The Introduction to the Opera. 
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The whole of the Music of the Kermesse Scene. | BOOSEY’S DRUM AND FIFE JOURNAL, 


PRICE: ss ; 
Containing all the Popular Melodies of the Day. Arranged for firstand second B flat 
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First meeting of Faust and Margaret. Solos, Bassoon | application. 


ee BOOSEY'S QUICK*STEP JOURNAL FOR BRASS BANDS. 


The Waltz. Printed on Parad ls. N ly, Twelve Set h cont two Marcl 
e ‘ . . q . rinted on Parade-cards. Now ready, Twelve Sets, each containing two Marches os 
Song of Mephistopheles, “Dio dell’ oro.” Solo, Euphonium. Quick-Steps, arranged for Sixteen Performers, 38. 6d. post free, Lists of Contenta 


° lication. 

Invocation—Chorus of the Swords. area ese 

: - 6 basins.” Bela OF BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, 
Song of Siebel, “ Le parlate d’amore. olo, Oboe. | , 

. 2 ° “oa, ° ” . 1 re ye | A Complete Repertvire of the most Popular Masic for a Brass Band, comprising the 
Faust’s Cavatina, Salve dimora. Solo, Cornet. Violin | following instruments :—First and Second Cornet-a-Pistons; First and Second 

Obbligato. | flat; Althorn in B flat (or Euphonian) ; Bass; and Soprano Cornet, in E flat 
, , : y : ‘lari a | (ad. lib.) Price 7s. 6d. the complete Collection of Twelve Operatic Selections 

Margaret s Jewel Song. Solo, Clarinet | Potpourris, Dances, &e., strongly bound in Nine Books. 
| 
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‘aust and Marg ae tterest oe 
aot eae ae lnecs “Permettereste @ me-"’| ENGELKE'S GUIDE FOR COMPOSERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Violoncello and Clarinet. 
a 1 Beans . ee — Showing at a glance the compass and relative position of the scale on every Instru- 
Return of the warriors—Grand March and Soldiers’ Chorus. ment now in use. Price 6s, on paper ; or on canvass, handsomely mounted, price 
7s. 6d. 


“Oh! gloria immortale cinta.” 
PRICE; MANDEL’S TREATISE ON THE INSTRUMENTATION OF 
Ls 1s. Od. | MILITARY BANDS, 


FULL ORCHESTRA ’ 

SBPTET .. + «© « « « 108, 6d. | Describing the character and proper employment of every Instrument used in Reed 
Bands, by Charles Mandel. This wo:k, written by one of the most accomplished 

Musicians in Her Majesty" 's Army, will be found of invaluable use to every 
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of the Instruments used in Military Bands, In cloth boards, price 6s. 
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